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THE SOCIAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT 
OF A CHANGE IN METHOD OF 
WAGE PAYMENT 


(The Glacier Project—V) 


ELLIOTT JAQUES, A. K. RICE, AND J. M. M. HILL? 





In a previous article (1) we described events which led to a change from 
piece-rates to hourly rates in the Service Department of the Glacier Metal 
Company. In this paper we present some of the social and psychological 
consequences of the change, and certain data relevant to productivity 
measurement. The analysis is based on work which has continued with the 
department for nearly two years since the changeover in June 1949.* 

Four main tasks have been undertaken at the request of the department 
since June 1949. First, cooperation in establishing the new Shop Council 
composed of management and elected representatives of staff and workers. 
The recognition of the need for such a Council, authorized to create depart- 
mental policy and sanction executive authority, was one of the results of the 
negotiation for hourly rates. One of the authors has since been in regular 
attendance at Council meetings. Second, cooperation, during September, 
October, and November 1949, with a special subcommittee which the Wages 
Committee established to develop measures of productivity. Third, between 





1. The first part of this Glacier Project study appeared in Human Relations, Vol. III, No. 3, August 1950, 
under the title ‘‘Collaborative Group Methods in a Wage Negotiation Situation”, by Elliott Jaques. 
or Glacier Project studies will be found in Human Relations, Vol. Ill, No. 4, and Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. 

2. In addition to the authors, K. Bamforth, I. Leff, and T. Ward were engaged in the field work, and 
G. Ladhams gave advice on the production engineering aspects of the work described. 

3. This article is an extension of a report prepared for the Service Department as an integral part of 
the work with them. In its present form, in line with the policy of the Glacier Project, it was submitted 
in draft to the d ent for criticism, modification, and approval. It was then presented to the factory 
Works Council before final approval for publication. 
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October 1949 and June 1950 a systematic study of the communications 
systems in the department. And fourth, an investigation, in September and 
October 1950, of attitudes in the shop towards the changeover and towards 
the methods of job rating. This investigation was carried out at the request 
of the Shop Council to help them in discussions about the possible intro- 
duction of new and simplified job rating methods. All relevant departmental 
records such as bonus earnings, work in progress, sickness and total absence, 
labour turnover, and variances on the budget have been made available to 
the Research Team. 

The paper is presented in four main sections. First, the available data on 
bonus earnings, which give inconclusive evidence about the productivity of 
the shop and its individual members under piece-rates and under flat-rates; 
second, the intense difficulties met by both management and workers in 

trying to assess productivity—difficulties related to the persistence of hostile 
suspicion—and the confirmation of the change in method of payment in the 
light of the workers’ satisfaction with the new system and of the management’s 
judgement that production efficiency had been satisfactorily maintained; 
third, the troubles which then arose out of attempts to modify and simplify 
the methods of job rating—troubles which were related to unforeseen 
changes in group relations and in individual responsibility which accom- 
panied the change to flat-rates; and fourth, a description of a chain of adjust- 
ments which took place in managerial outlook, in the structure of the 
executive system, in the functions of the elected representatives, and in the 
relations between consultative and executive responsibilities. 


THE SHOP COUNCIL 


As an introduction to what follows, the new institution of the Shop 
Council requires mention. It will be recalled that one of the main conditions 
allowing the changeover to take place was the agreement between the 
management and the workers that a Shop Council should be established in 
which would be vested the authority for making department policy. This 
council was formally constituted in November 1949. It comprised the seven 
shop committee members, two Grade III staff members (one representing 
the office staff and one the staff of the shop and stores) and the Divisional 
Manager, the Superintendent, and the Accountant. An extract from the 
constitution reads: 


“The object of the Council is to determine policy on all matters 
affecting the department so long as such policy is in accordance with 
policies agreed by Works Council and/or Management, but it is recog- 
nized that any decision taken may be challeng a by Works Council or 
Management on the grounds of conflict with heir agreed policy. 

“On all motions involving Shop policy or executive action there 
must be a unanimous vote. If unanimity cannot be obtained, any member 
may arrange to have the item placed on the Works Council agenda. 





| 
} 
| 
| 
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“When any item is carried forward to Works Council, through any 
appropriate body or individual, such body or individual should ask 
Works Council to co-opt where necessary the appropriate person or 
persons for the specific item.” 


In short, the Shop Council determines the policy of the department. The 
management, in executing its duties, abides by this args a policy which is 
binding so long as it is consistent with the policies laid down by the senior 
body—the factory Works Council.‘ 


AVAILABLE QUANTITATIVE DATA ON SHOP AND 
INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTIVITY 


SOME TECHNOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT 


The effects of the change in the method of wage payment on productivity 
(in the sense of workers’ effort) were difficult to assess. Some of the reasons 
for this difficulty are to be found in the type of product handled and in the 
changes in product and production method caused by the war and the tran- 
sition from war to peace. Other reasons are to be found in the difficulty of 
assessing variations in the standards against which effort was measured, par- 
ticularly those variations which were said to have accompanied the change 
in method of payment. 

The Service Department is a repair and special order shop. Bearings vary 
from the very small to the very large and machine operations required vary 
both with the type of bearing and the amount of wear and distortion caused 
by use. Setting-up and method of operation can in general be standardized 
but very few jigs and fixtures can be provided, leaving much to the im- 
provisation of the individual. Because the “raw material” has often been 
used, difficulties during repair are frequent but are often imperceptible until 
the work is well advanced. In short, it is not possible in planning, estimating, 
or rate-fixing to maintain close control over the many variables involved— 
raw materials, jigs, tools, operational speeds, and allowed times. Against this 
the measurement of productivity, upon which rate-fixing techniques depend, 
is based—as elsewhere in industry—on the assumption that standards can be 
both obtained and maintained. Allowed times are calculated by adding pe - 
oa additions for fatigue and contingencies to operational times which 
have been corrected to agreed standards for “average men” working “average 
speeds”. Only times for specific operations performed by specific individuals 
can be measured objectively and the corrections for “average” and the 
percentage additions are all dependent upon the rate-fixer’s judgement. 

Under piece-work the rate-fixer was subject to two strongly opposing 
pressures: from management to keep allowed times as low as was compatible 





4. For a description of the policy-making role of the factory Works Council, and the rationale of the 
unanimity voting procedure, see Elliott Jaques, The Changing Culture of a Factory (2). 
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with a just interpretation of company policy, in order that the shop might 
remain competitive, and from workers to fix generous allowances to avoid 
any risks of such “bad weeks” as would seriously affect take-home pay. With 
the change to a flat-rate some of the latter pressure was removed but the 
former remained as strong as before. It was not possible to find any way of 
checking the assertion of the workers that since the changeover times for new 
work had been consistently tighter than previously. 

During the war, although the layout of the department and the machine 
tools with which it was equipped were not suited to large-scale production, 
it had to be used almost exclusively to help to meet the greatly increased 
demands for new bearings. Service and replacement customers were lost to 
other firms. When the war finished the department had to regain its original 
markets in the face of competition. Gradually, as the repair market was 
regained, production work was reabsorbed into the main factory and the 
Service Department, which had started as a repair and special order shop, 
was left with its original task but in a new situation. Instead of being relatively 
easy the market was competitive and the techniques of rate-fixing and pro- 
duction control had been developed primarily for long-run production. In 
addition the difficulty, generally experienced in industry, of fixing accurate 
times for setting-up had led to a conscious company policy to compensate 
for the acknowledged tightness in setting-up times by generosity in the more 
easily controllable operational times. But whereas this policy had worked 
satisfactorily on long production jobs it became more and more difficult to 
implement in the Service Department as repair work returned and, in 
consequence, runs became shorter.’ 

Rate-fixing techniques were based upon a concept of an “average man” 
working at an “average speed” and earning thereby time-and-a-third. No- 
body willingly accepted himself as “less than average”, and under piece-work 
time-and-a-third had long been a minimum standard instead of an average 
standard by which the workers were judged by management and by which 
they judged themselves. Time-and-a-half was generally accepted as a reason- 
able performance. There were therefore two accepted standards of perform- 
ance:—that nobody earned less than time-and-a-third; and that those who 
earned more than time-and-a-half were doing all that could be expected of 
them. 

When the change was made to flat-rate the pressure from both manage- 
ment and those workers in favour of the change was to maintain the shop 
performance at the previous average performance. The new standard for 
those who welcomed the changeover became:—that individuals should 
maintain their previous personal performances unless transferred to less 
favourable kinds of work. This change in accepted standard of performances 
made it difficult to assess the effect on productivity of transfers to different 
kinds of work which both management and workers agreed had increased 
considerably since the changeover. 
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In addition to these factors, management had for some time before the 
change been gradually tightening the standards for quality of work con- 
sidered acceptable. The change in method of payment made this policy easier 
to implement. 

The mode of interaction of these factors, and the relative importance to 
be attached to each, were impossible to determine under the conditions of 
study. We shall consider later the nature of some of the obstacles in the way 
of measurement. Tentative conclusions about productivity, may, however, 
be drawn by combining the judgements of those in the shop and incon- 
clusive data derived from the record of standard bonus achieved before and 
after the changeover.® 


THE SHOP’S ASSESSMENT OF THE CHANGEOVER 


The attitudes in the department towards the changeover and the judge- 
ments about productivity were systematically collected in a study of the 
total carried out in November 1950, sixteen months after the changeover. 
Apart from minor complaints, the shop as a whole, management and workers 
alike, preferred the flat-rate system. Even those who had dropped in weekly 
earnings preferred the system, both because they felt more secure with a 
constant and known weekly income at what they considered a fair rate of 
pay, and because it made for better working relations and a better atmosphere 
in the shop. Everyone considered that the conditions of repair work calling 
for oti skills and special experience demanded that workers’ wages be 
fixed according to skill and experience instead of according to ability to work 
at high speed on relatively simple jobs. 

Management considered that although there might have been a slight 
drop in effort, the changeover had more than justified itself. It was now 
possible to be more flexible in organization, because some of the highly 
skilled members of the shop could be transferred on to difficult bottle-neck 
jobs. Under piece-rates such a move would have been difficult because of the 
serious effects on pay. Both management and workers considered that general 
efficiency would be much improved when, as they hoped might happen 
quickly, simplified methods of costing could be introduced. 


TREND OF STANDARD HOURS ACHIEVED 


The closest approximation to the measurement of shop pioductivity 
which has been obtained is presented in Diagram 1. This diagram shows the 
shop achievement in standard hours expressed as a percentage of actual hours 
worked during 38 months. The data were ewehe because the estimating 
and costing procedures used before the changeover were continued. There 
is an apparent drop in level from an average of 159 per cent over $7 weeks 
before the changeover, to 142 per cent over 72 weeks after—a drop of 





s. A standard hour is the output which it is estimated should be produced by an average man working 
at an average speed. 
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10°7 per cent. This apparent drop, it will be noted, is consistent with an 
apparent trend towards a drop in level before the changeover, and is well 
within the range of variation which might be due to those factors other than 
effort which have been discussed. Hence from actual and estimated bonus 
data alone, the only safe conclusion which may be drawn is that effort cannot 
be said either to have markedly increased or decreased as a result of the 
change from piece-rates to flat-rates. The sudden drop immediately follow- 
ing the changeover, however, suggests that there was an initial disturbance. 
The nature of this disturbance remains obscure. 


TABLE 1. MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF PERCENTAGE 
STANDARD HOURS ACHIEVED BEFORE AND AFTER. CHANGEOVER 














No. of Standard 

weeks Mean Deviation 
Standard hours achieved before changeover $7 159°7 4°5 
Standard hours achieved after changeover 72 142°1 | 5°4 





The means and standard deviation of the percentage standard hours 
achieved before and after the changeover is shown in Table 1. The differences 
between the means and standard deviations are both statistically significant 
(P = -os). Under piece-rates an important grievance about earnings was 
that their tendency to fluctuate made the planning of family and personal 
expenditure difficult. There was thus an unauthorized but generally recog- 
nized practice of “cushioning” wages, by attributing part of the earnings of 
a “good” week to the succeeding week when money might not be so easy. 
The increase in the standard deviation suggests that with the coming of the 
flat-rate this stabilizing factor was less marked with consequently greater 
fluctuations in recorded achievement. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Further light on the measurement of productivity during this time may 
be obtained by detailed examination of four distributions of individual per- 
formances spaced at six-monthly intervals, one before and three following 
the changeover. These are shown in Diagram 2. The five relevant parameters 
are shown in Table 2. 

From this table the following trends may be noted: 


(a) a decrease in the value of the mean; 

(b) an increase in the value of the mode; 

(c) an increase in the value of the standard deviation between periods 
I and 2; 

(d) the change in skewness from a positive to a negative value. 


The decrease in the value of the mean and the increase in the standard 
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DIAGRAM 2. 


DistRIBUTION OF WEEKLY INDIVIOUVAL 

PERFORMANCES IN 8 WEEK PERIODS. 
STANDARD HOURS ACHIEVED EXPRESSED 
AS PERCENTAGES OF ACTUAL HOURS WORKED. 
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TABLE 2. PARAMETERS OF INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE 
DISTRIBUTIONS 





Period 1 Period 2 Period 3 Period 4 











Mean 157°54 141°32 144°59 137°77 
Median 1$3'29 142°13 14806 145°00 
Mode 144°79 143°75 1$5°00 159°46 
S.D. 26°23 30°15 28°65 28°66 
Skew +049 —o'08s . —0'36 —0'76 








deviation has already been commented upon in relation to the average level 
of performance. 

The movement of the mean and the mode in opposite directions becomes 
comprehensible when it is realized that by March 1950 the drop in the shop 
average has been noted in the shop and interpreted (whatever the facts) as 
a decrease in effort. It would appear that the response to this perception 
varied according to individual performance. Those whose achievement was 
low were apparently unaffected as were those whose achievement tended 
towards the top end of the scale. The impact in the middle group, however, 
as indicated by the movement of the mode, appears to be towards ensuring 
that the performance of the shop should be as close to the negotiated 157 per 
cent as possible. And indeed, by September 1950, the mode had reached 
159 per cent. This interpretation is consistent with an assessment made by the 
Superintendent, and accepted by the Shop Council, that some of the low and 
a few of the high bonus earners had dropped in effort (they were made the 
target of explicit criticism on more than one occasion), that the majority of 
those with high individual achievements were doing more than their share, 
while the main body of the shop was behaving in a responsible and con- 
scientious fashion. Reinforcing the downward movement of the mean and 
the upward movement of the mode was the increased flexibility in organiza- 
tion of work due to the fact that high bonus earners could now be put on 
bottle-neck jobs without loss of income. 

Considered in the light of the known attitudes in the shop, the upward 
movement in the value of the mode can be taken as representing the expres- 
sion of constructive attitudes through the modal group. Although the actual 
numbers are small, examination of those composing the’modal group reveals 
that all are regarded by both the management and the workers as desirable 
members of the shop. It is to be noted, however, that the modal group is not 
an overt and explicitly recognized social structure. Thus, at least one of the 
social mechanisms through which constructive behaviour was being ex- 
pressed was a concealed one. This finding is consistent with the reticence 
displayed by the workers’ representatives during the earlier negotiation phase 
when, it will be recalled, they preferred to give open expression to suspicion 
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and hostility, and to keep to themselves their growing confidence in 
management. 


INDIVIDUAL AND SHOP ACHIEVEMENT TARGETS 

The study of attitudes in the shop in October 1950 revealed much 
information about targets. This is summarized in Table 3, from which it 
may be seen that: 


(a) whatever the actual output, there was only a very slight fall in per- 
sonal targets among those who were in the shop under piece-rates; 

(b) the range and average of management’s stated targets for individuals 
were lower than the range and average of individuals’ targets for 
themselves; 

(c) no one set a target above 153 per cent for the shop standard earning 
but there were some who felt that a figure less than 153 per cent was 
reasonable in view of the change in the type of work and size of 
batch; 

(d) the range and average of actual shop achievements were below the 
range and average of shop targets. 




















TABLE 3 
Individuals who were in the shop | -Range | Average 
before the changeover | per cent | per cent 
(a) Individual’s personal targets: 
Before the changeover 133-200 | 158 
Since the changeover | 133-200 | 156 
(b) Management’s targets for individuals | 120-180 | 148 
(c) Individual’s perception of management’s 
target for himself 133-200 | I§I 
(d) Average individual standard hours 
achieved since the changeover | 110-198 . 144 
oF aero mo mea 
Total Shop Range | Average 
per cent | per cent 





(a) Individual’s perception of a reasonable 





target for the whole shop 140-153 | 150 
(b) Shop achievement since changeover 
(monthly averages) 135- asl i 





In addition, a comparison of the detailed doen for individuals shows 
that: 


(a) each individual’s target remained much the same before and after the 
changeover; 
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(b) there was little difference between management’s target for each 
individual and the individual’s statement of what he believed the 
management target for himself to be; 

(c) apart from a few, individuals’ targets and their achievements were 
near to each other; 

(d) management’s targets for individuals were even more close to achieve- 
ments in all cases. 


It will be noted that the management targets for individuals agreed more 
closely with the calculated performance and that each worker maintained a 
level of aspiration for himself somewhat higher than that of the management. 
The relation between level of aspiration and calculated performance did not 
alter after the changeover to flat-rates. The workers continued to maintain 
a level of aspiration consistent with their experience and knowledge of the 
work they did. They wanted a “fair run at a job”, a fact which emerged later 
and was of considerable significance. We shall return to this point below. 


PERFORMANCE AND SKILL IN RELATION TO LABOUR TURNOVER 


One of the main fears in the shop expressed during the discussions leading 
to the changeover was that all the Sih bonne earners would leave if the shop 
went on to a flat-rate. Examination of the bonus figures, however, revealed 
that there was no striking trend in this direction. Of those who had been in 
the shop for more than a year before the changeover, five left the shop 
during the year following the change. The average bonus of these five was 
64 per cent in comparison with the shop average of $7 per cent, three of the 
five being above average earners, and two below average. This pattern of 
leaving was not significantly different from the normal turnover trend in the 
shop.® 

"The influence of skill and experience can be illustrated by comparing the 
effects of the changeover on two sections of the shop, chosen as being at two 
extremes. In the die-casting section, the six workers on piece-work had 
worked in the firm for from four to sixteen years. None of themrleft. They 
form a very stable and cohesive group, they work in the same way whether 
the supervisor is present or absent. They know exactly what to expect from 
each other. They regard their skill as a valuable personal asset, and claim they 
would like to do no other type of work. They recognize that die-cast work 
calls for persons specially suited by temperament, and that very few make 
the grade. They are quite sure that the changeover has had no effect whatever 
on their effort—they are too much attuned to their work. This belief is 
strengthened by their achievement in standard hours which shows ar upward 
movement following the change from an average of 150°6 per cent of actual 
hours before to 163 per cent after. 





6. Comprehensive examination of the labour turnover figures for the shop as a whole shows 
no apparent change, although the numbers are too small to allow reliable statistical treatment and 
comparison, 
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In contrast to this, for the workers on the sections calling for high-speed 
comparatively simple repetitive work, the very high rates of work were not 
maintained. The workers themselves recognized that they did not exert that 
bit of extra effort which they might have done when there was extra bonus 
to be earned. They were not so identified with their work as were the die 
casters. There was little room for initiative or for improvisation, and work- 
ing to a bonus was said to be a help to the individual in keeping up top speed. 
This is not to say that high speeds were not maintained, but the “bit extra” 
was missing. 

These two examples illustrate a general trend in the shop. The more a 
person’s skill was internalized and perceived as part of himself the less the 
effect of the changeover from piece-rates to flat-rates. The experienced, 
highly skilled operatives had established a pace of work which was highly 
stable. To continue in the normal way was a source of satisfaction and of 
personal stability and equilibrium. To change the manner of work would 
require considerable personal change. 


RESISTANCES TO THE MEASUREMENT OF PRODUCTIVITY 


The problem of measuring productivity in the Service Department con- 
tained both technological difficulties and difficulties arising from social and 
psychological sources. Some of the technological difficulties have alread 
been discussed, such as the preponderance of jobbing work and repairs ak 
the consequent need for continuous improvisation. But these technological 
difficulties were no greater than those arising from psychological and social 
sources. Deeply rooted attitudes, arising from a combination of common 
industrial traditions and of unresolved stresses and conflicting trends within 
the shop, prevented the members of the shop themselves from getting to the 
facts which might have facilitated such measurement. 


THE FIRST PRODUCTIVITY STUDY—SEPTEMBER 1949 TO JANUARY 1950 


Among the expectations of benefits to be derived from a change to flat- 
rates was that of simplifying the estimating and costing procedures, and 
hence of increasing shop efficiency. Before such steps could be taken, how- 
ever, two conditions, set before the changeover, had to be fulfilled. First, 
the changeover had to be confirmed by all the shop after they had had 
sufficient experience of the new method of payment; and second, some 
measure of pesenciinies had to be established so that the effort going into 
work in the shop could be appraised from time to time. 


The first attempt after the changeover to measure productivity was 
initiated in September 1949 when the Wages Committee appointed a sub- 
committee—composed of the Shop Superintendent, the Accountant, and 
three members of the Shop Committee—to explore the problem. The sub- 
committee, aware to some extent of the trickiness of the task they had 
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undertaken, came to the conclusion that any approach to the establishment 
of 4 more accurate measure of productivity would need the full collaboration 
of workers, rate-fixer, and supervisors, since one of the most important things 
to be discovered was exactly how time was spent on the shop floor. It was 
also agreed that any new methods of measurement would have to be based 
on standards which were not subject to such variations as current rate-fixing 
standards. After many discussions it was arranged, that a pilot investigation 
should be conducted by the subcommittee. The purpose of the pilot study 
was to be discussed with a small group of workers and their supervisor and 
would only take place if they unanimously agreed to participate by keeping 
accurate and detailed diaries of exactly how they spent their time at work. 
This plan was adopted by the Shop Council. 

But when the experiment was launched in January 1950, those in the 
experimental section maintained that they had been unaware that the Shop 
Committee had any part in the initiation of the experiment, and complained 
that they had been insufficiently informed of its meaning and purpose. The 
Shop Committee members, under attack from their constituents, complained 
that they had not been informed about the nature of the data to be collected, 
and in particular, that they had not agreed that the supervisor should have 
access to the workers’ diaries. In spite of the preparations, in spite of the fact 
that the Shop Committee had agreed to the experiment and helped in its 
design, and in spite of the fact that those in the experimental section had 
volunteered for the experiment, the first attempt at measuring productivity 
ended in failure. The attempt had fallen prey to unresolved stresses between 
supervisors and workers, to the distress of the workers at the prospect of 
having their personal working habits studied, and to the failure of the 
workers’ representatives to recognize their own resistances to measuring 
productivity so that they remained unaware that they were far from giving 
wholehearted leadership to their constituents. 


PRODUCTIVITY MEASUREMENT AND THE ASSESSMENT OF INDIVIDUALS 


The tensions which arose over the measurement of productivity may be 
partly explained in terms of resistance to the disclosure of how individuals 
were spending their time. Under piece-rates, the level of bonus earning was 
used as an impersonal technique of control. Direct person-to-person assess- 
ment could be avoided. The worker paid for any drop in his output by a 
drop in his bonus, and except for very considerable decreases in bonus, or 
a moderate drop over an extended period of time, any criticism of work or 
effort was resented. In turn, the performance of supervisors could be judged 
by the average bonus level achieved on their sections, and the efficiency of 
the shop—as a whole—by a graph of average bonus level actually maintained 
on the Bulletin Board for some years. The seemingly impersonal nature of 
these figures, combined with the worker’s view that his level of productivity 
was his own personal concern under piece-rates, encouraged the disowning 
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of responsibility for personal assessments of the work and behaviour of 
subordinates. To introduce a study of the actual moment-to-moment 
behaviour of workers throughout the day will be seen, therefore, to cut 
right across the culture which had become stabilized in the department under 
piece-rates. The study was perceived as an encroachment upon the rights of 
individuals to have a considerable freedom of control of their own activities. 


THE EVALUATION OF INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE 


During this period the Shop Council had had the “shop achievement” 
data under constant review. The Shop Committee members were equally 
as distressed as were the management about the few below-average “per- 
formers” who had apparently slacked. The Council adopted the plan of 
having the Superintendent and the Shop Committee Chairman see each 
member of the shop individually. This decision was only taken after mutual 
testing of each other by the management and the workers in two Council 
meetings, in which the discussion frequently became a heated argument. 
A compromise rather than resolution ui differences was reached through 
the decision that the chief workers’ representative would be present when 
each worker was seen. The Council was continuing to handle the shop 
situation through individuals, without trying to mobilize group opinion 
through working groups. Even though the shop average achievement was 
now of public concern in the shop, individual performance and targets were 
still being treated as private and personal—a persistence of attitudes towards 
performance which had prevailed under piece-rates. Part of the reason for 
using individual relations in this way was that the good will in the shop was 
expressed mainly through institutionalized person-to-person relations in the 
executive lines, whereas tensions were expressed via the group—in particular 
in the relations between the management and the workers’ representatives. 
As has been seen, some of the increasingly constructive attitudes were also 
beginning to be expressed by group mechanisms, but largely through a con- 
cealed institution, the modal group. Constructive criticism takes place best 
where there are good relations existing and probably requires such relations. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE CHANGEOVER 


In March 1950, faced with the breakdown in the attempt to measure 
productivity by methods other than the inconclusive one of using the 
standard hours, the Shop Council reconsidered the position with regard to 
confirming the changeover. The Divisional Manager expressed satisfaction 
with the change. In his view, although there might possibly have been a 
slight drop in effort, the shop had, on the whole, behaved responsibly. If the 
situation was maintained for a further month he was willing to have the 
changeover confirmed. Management could then move on to an exploration 
of more efficient methods of rating and estimating which would be satis- 
factory to both the workers and the management. 
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The following month, however, the Shop Council discussion still centred 
on the members of the shop who were not pulling their weight. This time, 
however, the procedure adopted was that each one was interviewed by the 
Superintendent and the responsible supervisor. While still reflecting a per- 
sistence of the privacy of the piece-rate culture, this decision marked a con- 
siderable change in attitude towards managerial functions in the shop. It was 
now more fully accepted that management’s job was to manage, and the 
Shop Council’s job (and that of the elected representatives) to take part in 
formulating shop policy and in ensuring that the agreed policy was adhered 
to. It was not the Council’s job to take disguised executive roles. There was 
a growing sanction for executive authority. 

In June the changeover was confirmed. The Shop Committee had been 
to the shop, and had received a mandate to adopt the flat-rate method of 
payment as having proved more acceptable than piece-rates. The manage- 
ment and the worker members of the Council, agreeing that some members 
of the shop had dropped in output, decided that such problems should be 
handled, as would any disciplinary problem, through the normal executive 
line, with the usual channel of appeal available to the individual. This policy 
was expressed in the following formal resolution, displayed in the shop. 


The Service Shop Council, having considered the output figures for the past 
12 months and taken into consideration, in addition, the observations of Manage- 
ment, Supervisors, and Shop Committee members to the effect that, in general, 
people are working satisfactorily, resolve that the new method of payment should 
be finally accepted. 

The Council consider that whilst the output of most people is satisfactory 
there are some members whose output is in varying degrees below what can be 
expected from them on the type of work on which they are engaged. 

The Council recognizes that it is in the interests of all concerned that manage- 
ment must take all possible action to bring about an increase in the productivity 
of the members by giving every possible assistance to them. They, nevertheless, 
realize that in instances of continuing abnormal productivity management must 
have the right to take disciplinary action. 

Appropriate Shop Committee Representatives would be kept fully informed 
with regard to any action envisaged in accordance with the last sentence. 


In this resolution, the principle is publicly proclaimed that it is manage- 
ment’s responsibility to take steps to assist individuals to increase their output, 
and to discipline those whom they regard as slacking. It is difficult to imagine 
such a principle being so easily and openly accepted in the shop under piece- 
rates. To some extent, therefore, the shop could be said to have moved in the 
direction of a culture in which production was of public concern and in 
which a shop target was a communal responsibility. The discussions about 
the measurement of productivity and of individual effort had made possible 
a further reality-testing of management-worker relations. A step forward 
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had been taken towards the resolution of stiff and inflexible attitudes and 
towards greater acceptance of reality. Although the problem of measuring 
productivity was not solved, they got far enough to confirm the changeover, 
and to move on to the next step of re-rating jobs in order to simplify the 
administrative procedures in the department. 





THE PERSISTENCE OF INTENSE CONCERN ABOUT THE 
TIME RATINGS ON JOBS 


Once the task of re-rating jobs was approached, an unexpected finding 
was encountered. The workers were as much, if not more, concerned about 
the rated times allowed for jobs under flat-rates as they had been under 
piece-rates. Despite the fact that their pay was*no longer affected by rated 
times, times which seemed impossible to achieve still caused much distress. 
It was apparent that other stakes than wages could influence attitudes towards 
rates. Under piece-rates, rate-fixing not only sets the contract price for a job 
and the wage to be earned by the worker, it also sets the targets by which 
supervisors judge the efficiency of workers and by which the workers judge 
themselves. Remove the piece-rates, and the factor of judgements about skills, 
abilities, and effort (ordinarily concealed behind the more obvious factor of 
money-earning) comes to the fore. This had happened. The allowed times 
were still on the layout cards (cards listing the operation sequence and 
allowed times) which accompanied the jobs into the shop. The supervisor 
and the worker each knew, therefore, what to expect. Failure to achieve 
the allowed time was thus a potential source of friction between supervisor 
and worker. 


THE PROBLEM OF RE-RATING JOBS 


The members of the Shop Council, having confirmed the flat-rate system 
of payment, next turned their attention to simplifying the estimating and 
costing procedures. As a first move the Superintendent and the Planning 
Engineer drew up an outline scheme for standardizing the rating methods. 
This plan, calling for the gradual reassessment of all the layouts used in the 
shop, was first mooted in June 1950, the month the changeover was con- 
firmed, and was then presented to the Shop Council for detailed considera- 
tion in September. To succeed in the job, however, additional staff was 
required. The Planning Engineer, loaded as he was with current work, could 
not hope to carry out the reassessments as well. To deal with this shortage 
of manpower for the job, the management proposed that a production 
engineering consultant should be brought in. By this means the necessary 
work could be done, and the consultant could then be released. 

There was an immediate flaring up of suspicion among the workers’ 
representatives. The introduction of a production engineering consultant 
smacked to them of a management scheme to tighten times at the expense 
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of the workers. Such an aspersion was resented by the management mem- 
bers, and the imputation firmly denied; and besides, management pointed 
out, the worker’s pay packet was no longer at stake since they were on a 
steady wage. There was much more to rate-setting, however, than its effect 
on wages. Re-rating, in spite of the fact that actual wages were no longer 
involved, brought an acrimonious tone into the Shop Council discussions 
comparable to the heat of argument preceding the changeover. During 
September and October 1950, four Council meetings had to be called to 
discuss it, in comparison with the usual frequency of one meeting every one 
to three months. 

There were some, 7,500 layout cards of which about 700 had been created 
by the existing planning engineer in his two years of tenure, and the remain- 
ing 6,800 created by his predecessors. The main difficulty with the layouts 
was that the operational times were on the generous side, while the fixed 
times allowed for the original setting-up were inadequate. As the runs 
became shorter, having sufficient time for setting became increasingly 
important. That the times allowed for setting were insufficient was well 
known to everyone and accepted without argument, but there was no 
common view about possible ways of altering them. 

The Shop Committee submitted a list of complaints about production 
arrangements which they held should be dealt with before re-rating was 
considered. The management, while willing to take up these complaints 
and have them attended to, also felt that the Shop Committee was stalling 
on the issue of re-rating—and, by so doing, holding up improvements in 
shop efficiency. As a compromise the Shop Committee expressed themselves 
as willing to have the “bad jobs” (i.e. those which were difficult to complete 
in the allowed time) re-rated, provided the ordinary jobs and the “good jobs” 
were left alone. This was surely unreasonable, argued the management. If the 
“bad jobs” were to be re-rated, so must the jobs on which too much time 
was allowed. They should strive to achieve “fair time” on all jobs—and that 
was exactly their goal. They were proposing nothing more nor less than this. 
The workers, however, voiced the fear that if all the jobs were re-rated they 
might find that they had lost all the “good jobs” and yet have just as many 
jobs with “tight” times. 

One interpretation of the workers’ concern to get times which they could 
achieve—made to the Shop Council by the Research Team Consultant at 
the time—is as follows. Under flat-rates, although money goals disappeared 
as a source of self-discipline, personal feelings of guilt and pride took the 
place of money. Under piece-rates, if a worker earned a low bonus, so that 
he himself did not consider that he had put out a decent week’s work, he 
might feel less competent than his workmates, and might feel himself to be 
the target of implied but silent rebuff from his supervisor; but he could 
salvage personal pride and could take the edge off his guilt by taking refuge 
in the fact that after all it was he who was paying for his drop in output, so 
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that it was really his own affair. But, under flat-rates, he earned the same 
whatever he turned out. A bad week’s work resulted in a fair week’s pay. 
He was sorely exposed to his own self-criticism, with no mechanism now 
to take the edge off. Each person, no matter how much he might try to be, 
was no longer a law unto himself. He could not deal with his feelings by 
retiring into his own inner world of self-justification supported by hostile 
suspicion of his supervisor. This exposure to feelings of guilt and shame was 
not new. The feelings existed under piece-rates but were more or less con- 
cealed by the more immediate and pressing problems of bonus earnings 
which could be fought over and argued about. 


THE DESIRE FOR “FAIR” TIMES 


The above impression of unrecognized guilt among the workers was 
strengthened when, at the request of the Shop Council, the Research Team 
undertook a pilot study in the shop of attitudes about rate-fixing and re- 
rating. The Council members hoped the information gained might help 
them resolve their dilemma—for they had become very much tied down in 
suspicion and recrimination, despite the frank and open discussion which had 
followed the interpretation about guilt and pride. This pilot study took two 
weeks, and was the study from which came the data on personal targets 
presented earlier in this paper. In view of the strong feelings surrounding 
the subject, the study was carried out only after the Research Team members 
had seen every member of the shop in small groups—supervisors and workers 
independently—and received from each one his personal assurance that he 
understood the purpose of the study and wished it to be undertaken. 

In addition to the data on targets presented earlier, the following facts 
emerged: 

(a) Most preferred having all fair rates which “give you a good go at 

a job”, rather than a mixture of tight, loose, and fair times. Loose 
times were protected in order to pay for the tight ones. 

(b) Re-rating was only applied for when there was felt to be serious 
cause, because even under flat-rates the worker felt that he had to 
“pay” for time taken in arguing. Some sought allowances more than 
others. 

(c) The setting times were considered by everyone to be too tight. Short 
runs were a source of irritation, particularly when tools, drawings, 
and equipment were not available. 

(d) There was as much, and perhaps more, concern with times, under 
flat-rates, as there had been under piece-rates. Because workers could 
no longer pay for their own slowness they felt conscience-bound to 
turn the work out. On the other hand, some of the incentive for doing 
“just that bit extra’’ was gone. 


In short, with flat-rates and a known and fixed hourly wage, workers 
were just as strongly concerned about the times set for completing jobs as 
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they were under piece-rates. But a new factor had emerged: the workers 
were now most anxious to have times set which they considered fair times; 
that is, times which would give them the chance to feel that they had put in 
a satisfying day’s work. But in order for there to be real satisfaction, the 
workers now wished to feel that the whole shop was holding its end up. 
Feelings of responsibility had expanded from concern about personal bonus 
to concern about onself and one’s fellow workers producing enough to 
justify their pay. The management had been experienced as being fair. It 
was this which put a burden of conscience on the workers. 

It was the impression of the Research Team that many of the difficulties 
in the way of settling the rate-fixing problem had to do with the methods 
of setting targets. For although now nearly all the workers felt either guilty 
or alarmed that the shop achievement in standard hours was below 150 per 
cent of actual hours worked, there was little that the individual felt he could 
do about increasing it. Thus while the shop target of 153 per cent was fixed 
by open discussion in the shop and in the Shop Council, each person’s con- 
tribution to it was a matter only for himself, his supervisor, and the shop 
manager. It was, however, these individual targets, and not the shop target, 
which had most effect on shop achievement. Little could be done about shop 
productivity, therefore, in the absence of an explicit agreement as to where 
lay the responsibility for linking the target and performance of each in- 
dividual with the target and performance of the shop. This matter had in 
part to do with the nature of executive and consultative responsibilities in 
the shop, which we shall consider in the next section. 


A RE-CONSIDERATION OF THE PROBLEM OF MEASURING PRODUCTIVITY 


Some of the difficulties in measuring productivity may now be better 
appreciated. Whether or not a worker was sufficiently secure to allow his 
rate of work—not just on a particular operation as for rate-fixing, but on 
his total day’s work—to be known, depended on many factors. Productivity 
measurement was not simply a matter of developing more refined measuring 
instruments. So far as such measurement required a knowledge of how the 
worker actually spent his time (and this was crucial for the department’s 
study of its own productivity), other factors had to be allowed for. Among 
these were: each individual’s own personal target which it was of consider- 
able importance for him to reach in order to satisfy personal pride and avoid 
the guilt and shame of not earning his pay; the use by supervisors of achieved 
standard hours as one criterion for judging the efficiency and worth-while- 
ness of their subordinates; and the existence of variations in the accuracy of 
the times attached to particular jobs. 

The combination of these factors led the workers to wish to keep the 
times on the “good jobs” as they were, and to have the “‘tight jobs” re-rated. 
It could be said in fact that the “good jobs” were protected and concealed, 
as, for example, by starting a new job before checking the completion of the 
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old, thus carrying over some of the time gained to the next job. From the 
worker’s point of view, there was no apparent advantage in allowing a clear 
measure of productivity unless he could feel assured that he was working to 
consistently fair job ratings, and unless he felt perfectly secure in his relations 
with his supervisors and his fellow-workers. As there developed a growing 
confidence between the management and the workers based on the reality- 
testing of their attitudes towards each other, some of the more constructive 
aspects of behaviour were allowed to assert themselves. This meant the 
workers allowing open expression, through the Research Team, of their 
desire to do a good day’s work. They derived greatest personal satisfaction 
from completing a job which taxed their skill and effort. They wanted 
realistic times set, on the basis of which they could fix satisfactory targets to 
strive for, and were no longer afraid to let the management know this. Some 
of the secrecy which had previously obtained was being relinquished. 

In the six months which have followed the presentation to the department 
of the report on the two-week pilot study, some steps have been taken on 
re-rating. As will be seen below, there has developed an increasing confidence 
in the consultative machinery, and an increasing clarity of perception of 
executive functions and responsibilities. These have made possible the re- 
consideration of new rating methods, and once again a developmental study 
is being carried out in the shop. This time, however, it is not a study of 
productivity, but a pilot run on certain proposed simplifications in rating 
methods. The aim of the study is to explore both the technological problems 
and the policies with regard to authority and responsibility in rate-setting. 
The employment of a production engineering consultant has been agreed in 
principle. Production engineering techniques are being perceived as one 
whole with the relationships between those concerned in carrying out the 
techniques. Whether or not methods of assessing productivity will be 
developed is as yet not known. 

Finally, one other aspect of the interdependence of technology and group 
relations requires mention. So long as the so-called “good jobs” were con- 
cealed and the “‘bad jobs” thrown up for re-rating the shop tended to lose 
competitiveness. For it meant that price quotations on “good jobs” tended 
to remain high. This made the shop less competitive on easy jobs than it was 
on difficult jobs. To redress the balance and avoid the loss of easy jobs at the 
expense of difficult ones required the resolution of the intergroup stresses 
standing in the way of technically sound and fair re-rating. 


EXECUTIVE AND CONSULTATIVE ROLES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
As has already been noted, the change in methods of payment called for 
a radical — in the nature of the leadership relationship between super- 
visor and worker. Under piece-rates, supervisory control and discipline was, 
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in part, self-administered. Under a flat-rate, this form of self-discipline dis- 


appeared and greater responsibility for constructive leadership was therefore 
thrown on to the shoulders of the supervisor. Some of the confusion about 
executive responsibility was seen in the difficulties experienced in deciding 
who should tell the workers how they were doing—a task which called for 
giving praise and making criticism. 

The element of idealization in management attitude towards workers and 
the element of projection in the workers’ suspicion of the management were 
two of the main difficulties requiring recognition and resolution before new 
developments in executive and consultative responsibilities could take place. 
That such developments did occur was stimulated and brought about partly 
by the work done in adopting new methods of payment, partly by the 
changes in the nature of the leader-subordinate relationships implicit in the 
change in methods of payment, partly by a clarification in the factory as a 
whole of the policy governing executive and consultative functions (2), and 
partly by the conscious desires of managers, elected representatives, and 
workers to work towards the achievement of sound group relationships 
within the department. 





THE EXECUTIVE SYSTEM 


The extent of the changes required and achieved may be seen by examin- 
ing the situation at the time of the changeover. The running of the shop was 
very much in the hands of the Superintendent, who, although nominally not 
in direct charge either of section supervisors or workers, nevertheless played 
an active part in the direction of the section supervisors and in the supervision 
of workers—a pattern of behaviour established years before by his pre- 
decessor, and expected by the shop. 

It will be noted from Diagram 3 that the nuclear command’ of the 
Superintendent, according to the organizational plan, comprised the Chief 
Inspector, the Chief Draughtsman, the Planning Engineer, the Machine 
Shop Foreman, and the Die Cast Section Foreman. It was accepted practice, 
however, for the Superintendent to meet with his foremen and section 
supervisors (the nominal subordinates of the Machine Shop Foreman) when 
dealing with production matters. This arrangement, a perfectly satisfactory 
one on the grounds of practicality, was also a reflection of certain unresolved 
tensions. The Machine Shop Foreman had been hampered in assuming 
leadership of his section supervisors. Before his promotion to foreman, he 
had been a supervisor and had worked with his present nominal subordinates 
as an equal and colleague for many years. Moreover, after promotion, he 
continued in the role of supervisor of the Heavy Duty Section; that is, he 





7. A nuclear command is defined as a primary command group made up of a leader and his immediate 
subordinates at the next level of the executive —— an extended command is the larger unit made 
up of the leader and his total span of control. See Elliott Jaques, The Changing Culture of a Factory, 
P- 274 (2). 
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occupied two executive roles, one of which was subordinate to the other. 
In this way he was both the superior and a colleague of his three subordinates, 
which added to the difficulty of his accepting a leadership position. From the 
worker’s point of view, if the Superintendent worked only through his two 
foremen, he would take an additional step away from the shop floor. They 
already felt that he was too distant, and compared the situation unfavourably 


with the past when the Superintendent always seemed to be on the shop 
floor. 
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DIAGRAM 3. The Executive Organization of the Service Department. 


(* The same person occupies the double roles of Machine Shop Foreman and Heavy 
Duty Supervisor.) 


Partly as a result of group discussions about the wage changeover and 
about communications in the department, and partly as a result of the un- 
folding of reorganizational plans already under way in the shop, certain 
changes took place—minor changes on the surface, but reflecting extensive 
changes in outlook and in perception of executive functions. The Super- 
intendent rearranged his meetings, bringing together only those comprising 
his direct nuclear command, and excluding the section supervisors. This 
allowed his nuclear command meetings to take on a greater and a clearer 
function of coordinating and integrating the various engineering services 
with the requirements of production and of production planning. The 
Machine Shop Foreman, in his turn, took over the responsibility for the 
direction of the section supervisors, and for dealing with the details of 
machine shop production. 
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EXECUTIVE-CONSULTATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


Within the same period, between March and June 1950, a change in the 
relations between supervisors and elected representatives began to take place. 
The accepted practice (consistent with the rest of the factory and within the 
norm of industrial practice generally) was for the workers’ representatives to 
be responsible for bringing to the attention of the management the workers’ 
feelings with regard to their work, including their attitudes towards the 
changeover. The main communications systems can be illustrated as in 
Diagram 4. The section supervisors were held responsible for passing instruc- 
tions downwards, but not for the total and rounded leadership of their 
subordinates. This will be recognized as the general pattern of worker- 
management split at the bottom of the executive system. 


| Superintendent (Attitudes towards work) 
/ 


(Instructions about work) —-— — — — — >| 





[ workers | > Shop Committee | 


DIAGRAM 4. Schematic Representation of Flow of Communications in the Shop. 





Meanwhile, a clarification of executive and consultative functions was 
taking place in the factory. By November 1950 the Works Council structure 
was changed from a two-sided structure of top management and workers’ 
representatives into a body made up of elected representatives of the factory 
as a whole meeting with the General Manager (2). The function of the new 
Council was to formulate policy, and to ensure that the policy was carried 
out to everyone’s satisfaction, leaving it to the General Manager to carry out 
the agreed policy through the executive system. The Service Department 
Divisional Manager, Superintendent, and Shop Committee Chairman had 
been actively involved in bringing about these changes. They carried their 
new experiences back into the department with them. 

When, in September and October 1950, the problem of re-rating was 
being discussed in the Shop Council, a heated argument took place as to the 
responsibilities of the Shop Committee members for ensuring that the Council 
was aware of the workers’ attitudes towards job rating. It was possible for 
the Research Team consultant to point out that if management expected 
workers’ representatives to be responsible for this information, then it meant 
that management were not in executive contact with the workers about 
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roblems related to production; or to put it another way, the split at the 
esi of the executive system meant that management, if they expected 
to get their information through the consultative channels, could not hold 
anyone executively responsible for the quality of the information they 
received since representatives were responsible only to their own constituents. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE CHANGES IN EXECUTIVE AND CONSULTATIVE 
PRACTICES 

We may now turn to the question of the relationship between these 
changes in executive and consultative practices and the flat-rate system of 
payment. We have indicated that flat-rates bring out more sharply than do 
piece-rates the need for a direct and mature leadership relation between 
supervisors and workers. This, in turn, required clarity of structure and of 
function in the executive system, and in the relationship between manage- 
ment and elected representatives. 

In May 1951 the situation in the shop may be described in the following 
terms. Departmental policy is made in the Shop Council to which the Divi- 
sional Manager reports at each meeting the main decisions which have been 
taken between meetings. This policy is carried out completely through the 
executive system and elected representatives have nothing to do with its 
implementation. The Divisional Manager has personally accepted rather 
greater responsibility than hitherto for the leadership of the London shop, 
as well as his responsibility for the commercial and stores activities and the 
other two Service Stations. The executive system has been clarified; each 
manager and supervisor knows precisely not only for whom he is responsible 
but also that he is held responsible for his subordinates in all respects. To 
illustrate the change, the Divisional Manager now enquires about workers’ 
attitudes, on, say, rate-fixing, through his executive system. The elected 
representative's function is to be in a position to participate in formulating 
policies satisfactory to his constituents, and to observe whether agreed 
policies are carried out. The Shop Council is thus a meeting place in which 
are hammered out any discrepancies between the attitudes of the manage- 
ment members in their executive roles and the elected members in their 
representative roles, management members seeking a policy which they can 
implement as executive leaders and which is consistent with their delegated 
executive responsibilities, and representatives seeking a policy beneficial to 
their constituents. 

It is not yet possible to know to what extent, and how quickly, members 
of the department will adapt to these newly developed and still developing 
practices which they are creating for themselves. The new methods are not 
yet stabilized. Habits and behaviour patterns tied to the split at the bottom 
of the executive system are deeply ingrained in British industry. In this 
particular department, under the particular conditions obtaining in the 
factory, the success of changing to a flat-rate system of payment can be said 
to depend on how successfully managers, supervisors, workers, and shop 
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stewards can sort out their leadership relations, in both the executive and the 
consultative systems. 

It will be appreciated, however, that the changes described have faced 
individuals with great personal strain. Individual members of the department 
having changed their social structure and introduced new cultural mechan- 
isms have to adjust to the very changes they have brought about. This means 

rsonal adjustment. Elected representatives could obtain a degree of relief 
} relinquishing their elected roles, and so moving away from the cutting 
edge of the change processes. This indeed happened—the new Shop Com- 
mittee contains only two out of six of the representatives who had helped 
to bring about the changes. Management members have no such outlet. 
They cannot so easily relinquish their roles, and hence must make personal 
adjustments. There is evidence that all the members of the new Shop Council 
are coping with considerable stress, and self-consciously facing 5 te in 
themselves as part of the requirement of providing leadership in the 
resolution of group stresses in the department. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have presented some of the results of a two-year follow-up study of 
the impact on the Service Department of a change from piece-rates to flat- 
rates. The data were not systematically obtained. They were collected in the 
course of a continuing working-through process in connection with the 
resolution of group stresses. 

The quantitative data give inconclusive results. Accurate measurement of 
changes in productivity (in the sense of workers’ effort) proved impossible, 
for at the same time there has been a tightening of quality standards, and 
some change’in the character of work. Resistances, especially unconscious 
and unrecognized ones, to such measures were such as to make the tech- 
nological problems—formidable in themselves—difficult to approach. At the 
same time, there is evidence to show that the modal behaviour of the workers 
in the shop is to ensure that the workers hold their own end up. The trend 
of the value of the mode and the targets of individuals suggest a responsible 
desire among the workers to maintain their output. 

The new system of payment is favoured by both management and 
workers. Management find much greater flexibility in organizing their 
work, and workers feel that skill is better recognized than under piece-rates. 
The change was more acceptable to the more highly skilled, and to those 
who, if not so skilled, yet were identified with their particular type of work 
through long experience or interest; and there were also indications that the 
effort of these groups was less affected. There was no apparent change in 
labour turnover, and no marked tendency for those who dropped in earnings 
to leave. . 

Other adjustments to the changeover were required which were found 
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to be of considerable importance. Under piece-rates part of the responsibility 
for supervisory control could be disowned and the piece-rate mechanism 
itself used as a kind of impersonal control. With the change to flat-rates, this 
seemingly impersonal mechanism was removed, and superiors were faced 
more directly with the task of leadership of their subordinates. This situation 
was complicated by the continued concern of the workers about the times 
set for jobs. They were just as anxious to have fair times on each job as they 
had been previously, although their pay no longer suffered. The indications 
were that the workers suffered considerably more guilt at not doing jobs in 
the time set, because they could no longer themselves “pay” (in loss of 
wages) for slacking off. The resolution of these difficulties has been worked 
at for two years. Meanwhile, changes in technological procedures to increase 
administrative efficiency have been inhibited. More recently, with the begin- 
ning of a work-through towards greater mutual confidence between groups, 
steps forward have been taken. The executive and consultative systems are 
being modified, with the department taking a leading position in the factory 
as regards a conscious examination of the implications for themselves of the 
traditional worker-management split. New production engineering methods 
are being explored with full shop agreement. 

In general, it may be said that the need for change was felt in the depart- 
ment when the cultural mechanisms employed were experienced as unsatis- 
factory and lagging behind the needs of the leading managerial and workers’ 
representatives; and, less acutely, of the other members of the department. 
New cultural mechanisms were sought, but not obtained until a new social 
structure was achieved, within which a new set of group relationships was 
institutionalized. With the achievement of a new structure, and the institu- 
tionalization of certain new culture patterns, the original problem was 
reversed. The individuals in the department now had to be adapted to what 
they had themselves created; that is to say, they now felt that they had, as 
persons, to catch up to a structure and a culture which they had previously 
felt as lagging behind. The theoretical implications of this relation between 
group me personal adjustment will be analysed in a subsequent paper. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS IN 
SOCIAL RESEARCH’ 


FLOYD C. MANN? 





INTRODUCTION 


Researchers in the social sciences have increasingly assumed their scientific 
responsibility for setting out in detail the technical operations which they use 
in doing research. They have not, however, given equal attention to detailing 
the human relations skills they have developed to handle the concrete inter- 
personal and intergroup problems encountered in social research. While we 
have made studies of many social roles, we have done little towards the 
analysis of the role of the social researcher. The experiences of field-workers 
have not been systematically reported; and as a result a whole area of 
methodological skills—the human relations skills which go with the social 
researcher’s role—has remained relatively uncodified.* 

This inadequate codification of the researcher’s skills has not been too 
important until recently. For as long as little field research was done, an 
occasional failure to exercise good pet Aaa in working with others did not 
markedly affect the total population of research situations available to social 
scientists. We could—in a statistical sense at least—afford to leave some of 
our research subjects feeling that they had been human guinea pigs for the 
last time. However, as more and more researchers leave the campus to study 
people in relatively small, meaningful, closed systems of social relationships, 
it becomes imperative to reduce to a minimum the number of times we leave 
a hostile research situation behind us. It must be remembered that the rights 
and privileges accompanying the social researcher role can be given or 
withheld by those whom we study depending upon how we act. 

There are a number of situations where diss human relations skills are 





1. Paper read before the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, Chicago, Illinois, 
September 5-7, 1951. 

2. This paper is based on the personal experiences of the author in studying human relations in 
relatively small, closed systems of relationships. I am indebted to Helen Metzner for helpful criticism 
and editorial assistance in reducing this paper to its essentials. 

3. The notable exceptions to this are papers by Gardiner and Whyte (6), Merton (10), Sewell (14), 
and Bain (2). 
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not so important. Where the researcher and his subjects have the same scien- 
tific values—as in the case where the subjects are students—those studied may 
be asked to accept almost any kind of a guinea pig experience for the sake 
of science. Where the researcher is working with people in groups which 
have little psychological meaning for them—as in the case where he has 
created a group for experimentation and will use it only to accomplish his 
research goal—he does not have to be so concerned with the points made 
here. Just the opposite is true for researchers working with people in groups 
which have great importance to them—such as the work group where the 
person spends a large proportion of his total day. A few bad interviews with 
members of an industrial plant become common knowledge to a large num- 
ber of employees in the plant in a short period of time. Moreover, human 
relations mistakes made by researchers with these groups live long lives. It 
is not uncommon to hear of accounts of poorly conducted studies years after 
those studies occurred—and even—in some cases—after most of the persons 
who participated have gone to other jobs. It appears that researchers can 
afford fewer mistakes when working in relatively small closed systems of 
relationships than when working with people in less meaningful systems of 
relationships. 

Researchers need to develop a better understanding of the skills of work- 
ing with other people, not only to gain and maintain access to research 
situations, but also to accomplish the objectives of a particular study. The 
researcher’s own actions are as much a part of the study design as the research 
instruments used. He becomes a factor in the study situation when he enters 
it. If a researcher seeks to assess the factors in an on-going situation which 
would normally not include him, it becomes important that he use skills 
which will minimize the effect of his presence. It is necessary to use the same 
skills to minimize his presence if he wishes to do a change experiment. The 
researcher can afford to have only those factors he is trying to change 
operating in such an experiment, not his particular personality or behavior. 

The objectives of this paper are: . 


(i) to call attention to the importance of codifying this area of methodo- 
logical skills, 

(ii) to review some of the human relations skills which are already being 
used by researchers, and 


(iii) to suggest several procedures by which training in these skills can be 
given to social scientists. 


DEVELOPING AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE ROLE 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCHER 


When the researcher plans to work with people who have little concep- 
tion of what a social researcher does, it is necessary for him to build their 
understanding of this role. He must recognize that while his subjects may not 
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have any real clear notion of the researcher role, they do have some bases on 
which to predict what he will be like and how he will act. These are generally 
centered around such characteristics as age, sex, race, perceived class, and 
other factors which have some cue stimulus value. The expectations that 
others receive from these cues may limit markedly what a researcher can 
do in the early phases of a project. 

Two examples will make this clearer. When we first began a study in a 
large public utility, we found that the age role expectations of the people in 
that organization put us at a disadvantage. Few people in a public utility can 
expect to obtain positions of major responsibility until they have served long 
in the organization. It was disturbing to some, therefore, when they saw that 
a relatively young group was to have major responsibility for a company- 
wide study of human relations. This problem was compounded by the fact 
that one phase of the study was to deal with the ways in which the major 
functional units and the managers in charge of these units related their opera- 
tions and themselves to one another. While these plant expectations concern- 
ing age and relative responsibility affected our acceptance by some people at 
the outset in the study, it was possible with the help of those whose age 
characteristics were more consistent with the role expectations of the plant 
to build personal acceptance over a period of time. 

In a study of human relations in a laundry, Robert Bain (2) reports he 
learned near the end of his study that he had never completely established his 
role as a researcher with the women in the plant. But instead the women had 
at times placed him in what approached “‘a mother-son type of relationship”. 
Since the women had had no experience with a social researcher, they had 
responded to him in role relationships which they did understand. Some of 
them looked upon him as an imaginary son they might have had going 
through college and whom they would have expected other mothers to help 
if they could. 

While we have very little evidence from the literature that researchers 
have given much attention to the limitations which these role expectations 
have placed on their research role, it is probable that we frequently take 
these expectations into account implicitly in doing our research work. Our 
evaluations of the expectations of potential research subjects affect our own 
choice of studies, to what students or associates we give or withhold support 
for undertaking certain investigations, how we assign interviews, our use of 
language, the way we dress, etc. 

The researcher role identification problem must indeed be great for some 
of the people with whom we work. There are numerous tell-tale phrases in 
our monographs which suggest the magnitude of this problem. West (16) 
points out that since he was living with the county agent who was a “govern- 
ment man”, this led some people to believe that West was “investigating the 
WPA” or collecting information about “all the old crimes” in the county. 
And even after he had attempted to lessen the hostility to his work by paying 
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for a full column description of his research intentions, the few peopie who 
did seek him out brought “old objects and documents” and asked just what 
he was trying to find out. Since people frequently fear or are at least sus- 
picious of others whom they cannot place in an occupational niche with 
which they are familiar, it is clear that we need to learn how to develop 
quickly in others an understanding of the job of social researcher. We need 
to do much more at the beginning of any research project than we have in 
the past towards clarifying what our research values and objectives are, how 
we plan to go about getting our data, and how long the study will take. 


DEVELOPING AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE OBJECTIVES 
AND VALUES OF RESEARCH 


Some of the most important skills that the researcher must develop in 
dealing with other people have their origin in the researcher role requirement 
of objectivity. A researcher must learn how to maintain balanced relation- 
ships with all groups in his research situation. He can, and should of course, 
use certain institutional supports to obtain and keep an objective role as a 
researcher. Being associated with an academic institution and working to- 
wards the completion of a program of research which will for its ultimate 
success be dependent upon the support of all groups are two such obvious 
supports. These, however, are not enough. The researcher himself must see 
that he is not talking too frequently with one group, that he is not allowing 
himself to be tagged as management’s boy, as labor’s tool, or as a staff man 
in a running battle between the line and staff. 

Moreover, it is the researcher’s responsibility to develop in those who 
are cooperating with him an understanding of the meaning of objectivity 
in the research role. He should demonstrate through his behavior as well as 
words the meaning and the necessity of maintaining this role as impartial 
outsider. With experience the researcher can learn to recognize and use 
test situations, which one party or another has engineered as a test of his 
sincerity, to demonstrate by action what objectivity means. Some of the 
best writing which has been done concerning these skills has been by the 
Tavistock group and need only be referred to here (8). 

It is not enough that the researcher develop in himself and others a deep 
understanding of the objectivity role he plays. He must also demonstrate his 
adherence to the values of “fair play” and respect for the other person. Much 
that goes on early in any researcher-client or researcher-subject relationship 
may be understood as an attempt by each party to find out what the values 
of the other are. This is accompanied by the implicit questions—Shall I trust 
this person? Is this a person who will misuse me in the interest of gaining 
his ends? 

There are a number of specific ways by which the researcher can demon- 
strate his respect for thie other person. He can, for example, be careful never 
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to violate any anonymity and confidentiality pledges which he makes. This 
means more than simply watching what he says to others. It means—if he is 
doing research in an industrial plant—that he will provide a location for his 
research team outside of the regular working space of the organization where 
they can talk freely about what they are hearing in interviews. He will 
caution his associates about talking of their work on elevators, in the halls, 
etc., and he will see that locks on cases of confidential materials and even 
waste paper baskets are policed at certain phases of a project. 


PARTICIPATION AND COMMUNICATION—MEANS OF 
DEVELOPING UNDERSTANDING 


There are also numbers of more general procedures open to the researcher 
to establish some understanding v2 the values and objectives of his work. 
Participation and involvement provide mechanisms by which the process of 
research may actually become cooperative, and they simultaneously present 
the maximum safeguards against either the researcher or the research sub- 
jects being used by one another or by a third party. The two-way flow of 
communication between social researcher and research subjects—which is 
inherent in any real attempt at participation—provides an important oppor- 
tunity for both parties to make a thorough analysis of the problems of doing 
a particular os The research subjects can do some testing of the funda- 
mental aims of the researcher; the researcher can, through this testing, check 
whether or not he understood as well as he thought he had all of the impli- 
cations of doing such research. 

1. Involving Leaders. From the very beginning of a study the researcher 
must encourage participation and involvement. This starts with his initial 
contacts with the authority figures in the relevant social systems. With respect 
to these initial contacts Merton (10) has pointed out that we have long known 
that the most effective point of entry into a community is through the top 
levels of status, authority, and prestige. He cites the work of the Webbs and 
Malinowski as evidence of the first real understandings of this methodological 
fact. 

The importance of involvement of the leaders is stressed by Whyte (17) 
in the following quotation: 


“I found that in each group I met there was one man who directed the 
activities of his fellows and whose word was authority. Without his sup- 
port, I was excluded from the group; with his support, I was accepted. 
Since he had to take the responsibility of vouching for me, I made a 
practice of talking with him quite frankly about the questions in which 
I was interested. When his friends questioned him, a much more 


about me than they did, and he was, therefore, in a position to reassure 
them.” 
Zz 
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Another example comes from West’s work in which he pointed out that the 
final acceptance of his role as investigator-resident of Plainville came slowly 
and only after he had gained the cooperation of one particular man. He was 
a “politician” who had great ability in manipulating rumor and opinion. 
After this man became convinced of the value of West’s work he vouched 
for West's “safety” as a repository of confidences and arranged numerous 
interviewing situations. West emphasized that this man through the same 
techniques he employed in any “political” manipulation, set rumor to 
working for West, rather than against him. Warner and Hunt (15) sought 
out a prominent and important local leader who helped them by introducing 
them to other civic leaders and friends. 

These cases show the importance of involving people who have high 
status and authority in a community. The logic behind this action is clear. 
Researchers are normally not members of the groups which they want to 
study—they are seen as an “outsider” and, therefore, usually viewed with 
suspicion. They must, therefore, gain the acceptance of those who hold 
either formal or informal leadership positions within the community so that 
the formal and informal channels of communications can be set to working 
in the researcher’s favor. We do not have evidence in the literature of many 
instances when the researcher openly by-passed the formal or informal 
leadership structure of the group which he proposed to study. We do know, 
however, from a Festinger, Cartwright study of rumor (5) that researchers 
attempting to change the level of participation in a housing project must be 
extremely careful of how the rise of new leaders is perceived by the old 
leaders of a communi 

Research situations in which the social scientist is interested more often 
than not have more than one authority structure within them. In such in- 
stances it is necessary to devise procedures whereby the researcher obtains 
the cooperation of all groups, does not by-pass the leadership of any group, 
or become identified with any one group. When confronted with this type 
of problem in attempting to initiate a research project in a planned housing 
community having two hierarchies of authority, Merton (10) employed “‘a 
procedure of dual entry”. This meant that the research team “made ome 
simultaneous but independent contacts on the two levels of management and 
residents”. 

This account of a dual entry portrays well the type of problem that we, 
as researchers, must learn to face and master if we wish to study problems of 
overlapping memberships or controversial issues where the lines of adherence 
are sharply drawn. Merton used this particular procedure to establish his 
research team with independent status—fully dissociated from management. 

The researcher should avoid finding himself in the position of having a 
member of one faction question him as to whether he has seen tag of 
the other faction. He should state his interest in developing an objective status 
and openly declare whom he has seen and is planning to see. There are two 
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important reasons for taking this position: (i) the channels of informal com- 
munication in small communities are very complicated and occasionally 
amazingly efficient at getting the right bit of information to the right place 
for the basis of an exceedingly embarrassing question, (ii) and more impor- 
tantly, if the members of one faction see that you are willing to work with 
them to engineer a particular objective, they cannot but later question your 
motives and wonder if they are being engineered. 

Researchers doing studies in industrial settings are continually confronted 
with the problem of how to gain the confidence of several factions which are 
more or less suspicious of one another: management and union, line and staff, 
supervisors and employees, etc. In doing our studies in the Human Relations 
Program of the Survey Research Center we have come to use not only the 
procedure of multiple entry, but attempt through a research committee 
structure which we create in each situation to broaden the range of partici- 
pation to include representatives of all populations which are likely to be 
interested and affected by the study. We make it clear to both management 
and the union, for example, that we will not be interested in doing a par- 
ticular piece of research unless both agree not only to give us their support 
but to work with us actively on the project. Specifically this active partici- 
pation ranges from help in framing certain research objectives and planning 
for the utilization of the research findings to the time consuming tasks of 
question construction and phrasing. Participation in research by the repre- 
sentatives of the different factions appears to be one of the best devices 
available to the social researcher to assure himself that he will take and 
retain the proper objectivity role. ? 

2. Involving All Members of Research Situation. The researcher must not 
only gain acceptance of the formal and informal leaders of the relevant power 
structures in which he wishes to work for, as Gardiner and Whyte (6) have 
suggested, such sanction in itself is not enough to assure general acceptance 
of the researcher and his project. In a large hierarchical organization, for 
example, the researcher must involve all people who are likely to be affected 
by the study. In our study in a public utility we started this process by in- 
forming people of the study and its objectives from almost the very begin- 
ning, and we also attempted to involve in the planning of the study all the 
people who would have the responsibility for making use of the findings 
months later. This was done in fm ways and with varying intensity at 
different levels in the organization. Lower levels of management and the 
employees were initially less intensively involved in this process of communi- 
cation, and we relied on the organization’s regular channels of information. 
We found subsequently that we could not assume that because the top hier- 
archy knew all about the study that they would make this information avail- 
able to others. Information that was passed along was selected and distorted 

to fit the understanding of those at each key point in the communication 
system. This experience probably means that the researcher cannot afford 
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to rely on others to communicate correctly certain essential facts about his 
work. He, himself, must assume the responsibility for getting the major 
points about the study objectives across to people at all levels. This he can 
do by making sure that these key facts are written and in the hands of those 
delegated to help in this communication process. If it is feasible, the researcher 
should go further than this and provide the research subjects with a chance 
to talk out any doubts they may have as to the study. But this latter is, of 
course, often difficult to arrange. 

A partial answer to the problem of inadequate communication about a 
study through the formal channels is to use the informal channels of com- 
munication. During our first two weeks of interviewing we attempted to 
use the grapevines to establish full understanding and increase confidence in 
our research project. We assumed that each person who showed up for an 
interview would not only have some questions of his own about the study, 
but that he would also have questions suggested by several of his close 
associates with whom he ate, shared rides and company gossip. Our inter- 
viewing schedules were arranged during the first two weeks, therefore, to 
allow each interviewer to seek out and answer fully any questions or reserva- 
tions that the interviewee had. Our interviewers not only reviewed briefly 
the purpose of the interview, but what the over-all study objectives were, 
who we were, and how the data were going to be processed and analysed. 
He encouraged the interviewee to raise any questions which he might have. 
This cost us some ten to twenty minutes at the beginning of each inter- 
view for about two weeks, but we felt it gave us a chance to get the informal 
channels of communication working for us within the company. 

Another way of increasing the understanding of research goals and objec- 
tives is to work research problems through jointly. The researcher who 
enlists the help of others is putting himself in a different psychological 
relationship than one who is certain he knows how others feel and barges 
ahead without seeking advice. Whyte (17) learned that it was not only 
important to help members of the gang he was studying as individuals, but 
that it was even more important to his social position to ask them to help 
him. Bain’s experience in attempting to collect sociometric information (2) 
likewise suggests the value of seeking help in obtaining emotionally loaded 
data. As a part of his measurements Bain wanted to obtain interpersonal 
choice and rejection data from workers. When he found it would be dif_i- 
cult to obtain this information from workers during working hours, he asked 
permission of a second group to interview them personally in their homes 
to secure information of a more confidential nature than he had gathered 
paneer A rumor immediately sprang up that it was now all clear why 

had been in the plant, that he was merely trying to find out who likes 
and dislikes each other. When through a chance meeting with the person 
who was spreading the rumor, he explained why he needed the data, that 
he had probably made a mistake ae way he had introduced that phase 
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of the study, and asked for advice, the whole problem disappeared. Other re- 
searchers could undoubtedly cite numerous cases where putting the other 
person in the role of expert has helped to clear and smooth the way long 
after the situation seemed past repair. The implicit recognition of another 
person’s status by seeking his help has long been known to be important in 
getting along with people. 

The researcher must not only be concerned with establishing an under- 
standing of his role at the beginning of any study, but he must be continually 
concerned with maintaining this understanding. He will need to be con- 
tinually interpreting for others how changes in the situation are or are not 
related to his behavior. Since it is frequently necessary to stay in a research 
situation a relatively long time, researchers must remember that as the situa- 
tion changes—even though they may have nothing to do with these changes 
—this may affect the way others now look at them. Therefore, the role of the 
researcher is a dynamic one. The researcher who like Robert Bain (2) was 
working in a university laundry when the management began initiating a 
lay-off does not need to be reminded of this. Researchers should be con- 
stantly aware of the fact that they are potential scapegoats, and must guard 
against being autistically perceived and reacted to. 

Gardiner and Whyte (6) tell of an incident which underlines the impor- 
tance of the researcher maintaining interaction with both management and 
workers. They suggest that it may be necessary to continue to consult with 
and keep getting “the true picture” from those with whom the researcher 
has his first plant contact long past the time when the researcher may feel 
it is necessary for his own understanding of the situation. 

In the case that Gardiner and Whyte cite, the researcher was brought 
into the plant with the support of a plant manager. The first interviews were 
with him, he assumed the responsibility for getting the researcher properly 
introduced at the next lower level, etc. As the researcher carried the inter- 
viewing to successively lower levels during a two-month period, he noticed 
a decided change in the manager’s attitude toward him. 

Since the early contacts with the manager had been frequent and in- 
formal, the researcher probably felt no need to check back occasionally to 
see how the manager was perceiving the way in which the research opera- 
tion was unfolding. The manager, however, had been on the job only five 
months and knew that some supervisors and workers were strongly hostile 
to him. Gardiner and Whyte point out that “subsequent interviews showed 
he felt the researcher was not interviewing the ‘right’ people, that he was 
not getting ‘the true picture’ of the situation”. The researcher's presence was, 
therefore, no longer welcome, as far as the manager was concerned. Gardiner 
and Whyte view ab by noting “Had the manager been consulted regularly 
for advice on people to be interviewed and for his statement of ‘the true 
picture’ it seems unlikely that this estrangement would have developed.” 

We have also found that the general tone of interpersonal relations 
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between the researcher and those with whom he is working becomes increas- 
ingly better with each opportunity for two-way communications. The more 
frequent the contacts the more chance there is to share experiences and work 
out problems together. It must be realized that between contacts non-shared 
experiences may reduce the level of mutual understanding. The drop is 
seldom so great that the researcher must start all over again to build the 
relationship. But is equally seldom that the researcher can start off on the 
same level with the person as when he last talked to him. The researcher 
interested in maintaining a social research laboratory in which he has a maxi- 
mum degree of freedom to do research may find the time investment in 
frequent interaction heavy. It is, however, a necessary cost in doing research 
on people in social organizations which have real psychological relevance for 
them. We also feel that the time cost involved in re-establishing relationships 
after a long lapse of contact is more costly than small regular investments in 
maintenance of good relations. 

Participation, involvement, and communication are important human 
relations skills for the researcher. Joint working relationships with those who 
are studied frequently increase the quality of research and simultaneously the 
probability that socially beneficial action will grow out of the research. The 
action research literature (3, 9, 13) shows clearly the importance of using 
joint participation in research as a means to insuring that survey findings will 
be employed in making changes. Not enough recognition, however, has 
been given to the value of participation in research which is not designed 
to lead into a particular action program. 


DEVELOPING AN UNDERSTANDING OF RESEARCH 
INSTRUMENTS 


There are a number of specific techniques that a researcher can employ 
to develop an understanding in others of how a social scientist goes about his 
work ae what instruments he uses. The anthropologists have emphasized 
the usefulness of map making in this respect. “Making a map” is a recog- 
nized job that people understand and accept. In an industrial setting, for 
example, it provides the researcher with an opportunity to establish relation- 
ships and talk with the workers about the study while doing something they 
understand. Map making is often a highly productive activity in that it is 
simultaneously useful for building salaauidiog and acceptance of the social 
researcher and in providing needed ecological information on work posi- 
tions, processes, and work flow. Perhaps equally important, it provides an 
inexperienced researcher with an activity which allows him to increase or 
decrease the number of researcher-subject contacts as he feels necessary to 
gain confidence in his own abilities to establish working relations in his new 
role. In reporting on human relations problems in aware behavior of 


boys and girls at summer camps, Polansky et al. (8) state they attempted to 
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handle some of the fears the children might have of people in the unknown 


role of observer by having the observer “working” with observation instru- 
ments as the children arrived at the camp. James West (6) reports that as he 
interviewed his first informant in the init: under a shady tree in the 
yard “passers-by gradually got accustomed to the fact that I sometimes 
worked with a notebook”. We have found it useful in our studies to inform 
supervisors and employees as to how we work by having pictures show- 
ing the different phases of a research project—questionnaire construction, 
administration, interviewing, machine analysis, etc.—published in the com- 
pany and employee organizations papers. These pictures are usually accom- 
panied by sample questionnaire items and short explanations of what a social 
research team does. 





THE “COST” OF USING HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS 


While most social scientists will agree that participation, involvement, 
and communication are important, many would want to question whether 
the time costs involved are worth while. These human relations skills need 
to be used not only to gain and maintain access to research situations but to 
get data of maximum validity. Much that has been emphasized in this paper 
pertains to the larger problem of validity. Researchers frequently have some 
choice about the extent to which they adhere to the requirements of rigorous 
design. They can either conceal the objectives of the study from those with 
whom they work, or they can involve their subjects in the research. Allow- 
ing subjects to have no knowledge of study objectives may result in taking 
heavy risks that subjects will be suspicious and, therefore, more likely to give 
“safe” answers from their point of view. Subjects who are aware of the 
researcher’s goals will be more likely to say how they actually see the situa- 
tion. There is no final answer here, but it should be noted that under some 
conditions the use of human relations skills may be cheap in terms of study 


validity. 


THE TRAINING OF HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS 


The majority of the researchers who attempt to do research today have 
good training in theoretical conceptualization and technical methods. They 
have not, however, been given much training, at the action level, in human 
relations skills. The preceding sections indicate that we already know quite 
a bit about what works and will not work in this area. This suggests that we 
should initiate more formal training in this area than we have had in the past. 

There are numbers of different procedures which might be used for the 
teaching of these skills. A combination of the following three would be 
exceedingly powerful: (i) actual field experience, (ii) use of case-book 


materials, and (iii) role-playing. 
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Researchers acquire judgment and understanding in the use of these 
human relations skills mainly from experience. There is, of course, no sub- 
stitute for actual field experience and the interpersonal and intergroup prob- 
lems which accompany these operations. It is, therefore, imperative that 
every senior setae Yo provide opportunities for his assistants to participate 
in the analysis and attempted solutions of these problems as often as possible. 
Much more training can be done in this area than has been up to now. Senior 
researchers all too frequently operate on the assumption that there are two 
distinct classes of problems associated with a project—those which are tech- 
nical and can be delegated to assistants, and those which are “going to be 
difficult human relations problems” and are of concern only to him as project 
administrator. Thinking such as this of course results in subordinates get- 
ting a maximum of technical skills training and a minimum of the human 
relations skills training required for the social researcher role. 

While there is no substitute for real experience, it is obvious that a col- 
lection of the human relations problems encountered by researchers in the 
past would go a long way toward equipping students and fellow researchers 
to handle human relations problems as they arise. We need to build up a 
professional literature on these problems. Aberle (1) has suggested the 
development of such “Case Books”. Relatively little has been written in 
this area, and as he points out for every experience written up, however 
briefly, there are many more buried in the minds of those who have had 
these kinds of experiences. 

The failure to record these kinds of experiences constitutes a real loss. The 
skills which have been worked out by the researchers who have encountered 
some of these problems before us have remained unique to the individuals 
concerned or to a small group of close students. 

We seldom write about our successes in this area perhaps because we feel 
these represent things that all social scientists just naturally know. And of 
course we never write about failures, unless we are ingenious enough to turn 
a particular failure into a success by shifting the objective of a study. Few of 
us have the security and professional status to allow us to admit such mis- 
takes, even though we recognize that the reporting of such failures might 
serve a useful function in preventing a repetition of such a misstep by some 
future researchers. 

Aberle’s suggestion that cases should be collected and published in the 
form of a case book appears to be an excellent way around the several facets 
of the anonymity problem. Stripping the cases of their research situation 
identification, will reduce the likelihood of violating professional confi- 
dences, destroying carefully built relationships within research groups and 
between research groups and the research participants. 

Case material such as this would easily lead to something other than 
orthodox classroom teaching of these skills. The students could not only 
have all the advantages of the “‘case method” of instruction—in which the 
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student is constantly being presented with different concrete situations—but 
the instructor could supplement these teachings with concrete demonstra- 
tions and applications to specific situations that social researchers are likely 
to encounter. Such role-playing might well be a small part of the training 
of social science graduates. Working through simulated research situation 
problems would, of course, quickly demonstrate the extent to which the 
student had gained full behavioral understanding of these human relations 
skills. Role-playing has been found to be particularly important in giving 
participants and observers a real opportunity to explore the various facets 
of the problems they may actually be called upon to handle at a later date. 

One further word about these human relations skills. The researcher who 
regards these skills simply as a bag of tricks—a means to gain his own ends 
—will probably sooner or later defeat himself. Researchers—like others who 
use these skills to manipulate others—are usually found out. Once found out 
the researcher will, of course, find it doubly difficult to regain the confidence 
of those with whom he is working. This does not mean that these skills 
should not be used. There is nothing amoral or immoral about the posses- 
sion and use of these skills. The question that the researcher who uses these 
skills must continually ask himsel is “Have I given the other person a chance 
to say no?” 

The skills that have been emphasized in this paper are things that we 
“know” at the verbal level. We teach them in our courses about human 
behavior. But we frequently do not use them in our own dealings with others 
as researchers. It has been the objective of this paper to call attention to this 
area of research skills. Methodologists in the social sciences may in the future 
need to be as concerned with these human relations skills as they have been in 


the past with the technical and analytical skills required for social research. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF MEMBER 
OBJECT-RELATIONSHIPS ON 
SMALL GROUPS 


G. E. SWANSON 





Sociologists, before and since Ross’s pioneer social psychology (16), have 
found that some of their questions about collective life led them toward a 
need for more information about the processes of the individual. The study 
reported here comes from such a sociological interest in individual mechan- 
ism as a means to understanding the conditions within which interpersonal 
contacts emerge and interpersonal controls operate. 

For several months the author had participated in a small, extra-curricular 
seminar of graduate students and faculty in clinical psychology and sociology. 
The objective of the seminar was the translation of the individual-oriented 
concepts of psychoanalysis into constructs of use in predicting interpersonal 
relationships. The, seminar’s attention turned especially to the more endur- 
ing predispositions toward their world which psychoanalytic theory held 
important for individuals. This is what is meant by object-relationships in 
this paper. Of special interest were the psycho-sexual character levels—the 
traditionally postulated stages of object-relationships learned by the matur- 
ing individual. Among the more helpful discussions of this part of psycho- 
analytic theory are the works of Fenichel (6), Fromm (8), and Sterba (17). 

An opportunity to explore the predictive value of this theory presented 
itself a short time later. In mid-June of 1949 a small research team from the 
University of Michigan? went to the annual sessions of the National Training 
Laboratory for Group Development in Bethel, Maine, to conduct a field 
study of some variables believed important in determining interpersonal 
influence. Some of the data to be collected in that study were the kind that 
the seminar group had concluded might be suitable criterion variables in 
predictions from the theory of individual object-relationships. These in- 
cluded data on the frequency of member participation in small discussion 





1. Team members included: D. Jeanne Watson, Jan T. Bout, and the writer. 
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groups, the style of that participation, member attitudes about “democratic” 
ideology, the affect received by group participants from their fellow-mem- 
bers, and data on both the power members had to influence each other and 
their susceptibility to being influenced by others. 

This set the problem. The rank orderings of group members on these and 
other suitable criteria were to be predicted from data about the characteristic 
object-relationships of participants in the Laboratory. 

The National Training Laboratory for Group Development is a unique 
environment for the study of individual and collective change. Sponsored 
jointly by the Research Center for Group Dynamics of the University of 
Michigan and the Adult Education division of the National Education 
Association, the Laboratory trains about one hundred strategically placed 
leaders in labor, industry, agriculture, social work, education, government, 
organized religion, and social research. Delegates spend three weeks in small 
groups of about 20 members, learning, by diagnosing their own social pro- 
cesses, what makes for efficient and “democratic” group operation. The 
Laboratory’s sponsors try to recruit a clientele from organizational roles 
which can be potent bases for changing the functioning of important com- 
munity groups when the newly trained delegates return home. 

Ronald Lippitt (13) has reported the methods used, and the extent of the 
behavior changes made by the Laboratory’s techniques, in his book Training 
in Community Relations. Along with other studies, it pictures significant shifts 
in behavior occurring over a relatively short period of time as a result of the 
training sessions (3, 12). 

It is a regular feature of the Laboratory, and one of the expectations of 
the delegates, that research will be conducted at training meetings, This is 
an unusually favorable setting, then, in which to gain and keep rapport with 
intelligent, cooperative subjects who are experiencing rapid and often 
dramatic changes in their predispositions and their interrelations. But, was 
it a strategic setting for studying the efficiency of individual object- 
relationships as predictors of interpersonal behavior? 

There seemed to be a number of reasons for giving a positive answer to 
this question. The Laboratory's training groups were unique in several ways. 
Not only were they small in size, but the training method was one that 
emphasized a maximum of permissiveness and encouraged the fullest possible 
member participation. Each group was assigned two skilled trainers from the 
Laboratory’s staff. These trainers worked, in the early meetings, to facilitate 
their groups’ efforts to set agenda and get under way. After that, they tried 
to encourage the groups to see them as resources that might be used when 
the group needed them. The trainers also attempted to sensitize the groups 
to the need for analyzing their collective methods of operation. They might 
be considered as playing the role of procedural leaders while the group mem- 
bers made the substantive policy decisions. Before the end of the Laboratory 
sessions, many groups “dethroned” their trainers, considering them as 
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valuable resources and as fellow-members rather than as directors of the 
group’s action. 

The members themselves were usually strangers to each other. They 
found that they were working on problems and in interrelations that were 
not clearly defined by their previous cultural roles. Combined with the per- 
missive atmosphere, this relative lack of structure seemed to allow unusual 
freedom for the expression of individual needs. In larger, or less permissive, 
or more rigidly structured groups, it is likely that individual differences in 
the expression of needs would be considerably overshadowed by the existing 
organization of interpersonal activities. 

The research team was allotted two of the five training groups for inten- 
sive study. It found that the people to be studied had been assigned to these 
two groups on a random basis from the total body of Laboratory delegates. 
The only formal restriction on this randomization was that delegates from 
the same community or the same agency were not placed in the same training 
group. 

In the two groups under study there was a combined total population of 
about 40 persons who were divided almost equally, in each group, between 
men and women. The median age was around 47 years in each group. 


MEASURING MEMBER OBJECT-RELATIONSHIPS 


The usual method for estimating the presence and strength of particular 
individual orientations to objects is that of the psychiatric interview. Having 
neither the time nor the skills for getting data through this method, the 
research team decided to make use of a new instrument that was proving 
valid in clinical checks. This instrument is known as the “Blacky Test”. 

The Blacky Test (4) is a projective device consisting of a series of twelve 
slides that are shown to individuals or groups. Each slide pictures one inci- 
dent in the life history of a small dog named “Blacky”. He lives with his 
parents and with a sibling called “Tippy”. The sexes of Blacky and Tippy 
are ambiguous. Most male subjects think Blacky is a male and Tippy is a 
female. Most women reverse this sex identification. The subjects are asked 
to spend two minutes in writing a story about what is going on in each 
picture. At the end of that time, a series of multiple-choice questions are 
flashed on the screen. These can be answered simply by checking the test 
forms. 

The test is intended to get a gross but rather comprehensive coverage of 
the major object-relationships treated by psychoanalytic theory. This means 
that, in so far as the test is valid, it is reasonable to use psychoanalytic theories 
about the variables measured to predict behavior. The 14 variable scores are 
those for oral eroticism, oral sadism, anal expulsiveness, oedipal intensity, 
masturbation guilt, castration anxiety, penis envy, positive identification, 
sibling rivalry, guilt feelings, formation of a positive ego ideal, preference 
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for narcissistic love objects, and preference for anaclitic love objects. Two 
of these dimension scores, those for positive identification and the formation 
of a positive ego ideal, are felt by the author of the test to be quite unreliable 
and were used but little in the predictions of the present study. 

The early uses of this test with young adults showed that the theoreticall 
and clinically expected interrelations among its dimensions actually ened. 
In later use with paranoid patients and with patients in a psychological clinic, 
there was evidence that the test dimensions most needed for the present study 
were reasonably valid indices of the concepts they represented. 

A first problem was that of deciding how to use the Blacky personality 
profiles in predicting interaction and interpersonal perceptions. The range of 
scores a subject might receive on any one of the 14 test dimensions was 
limited to three points. The delegate would be rated on each variable accord- 
ing to the degree to which it presented a major, moderate, or minor area of 
concern to him. 

A second consideration in setting up a predictive method was the need 
to use psychoanalytic theory as a basis for combining variables in prediction. 
The theory lends itself to use in a kind of equilibrium analysis. Following 
that lead, the desirable course seemed to be one of deciding what combina- 
tion of individual problems should move the person’s behavior toward a 
higher point on the continuum of any particular criterion variable (e.g., 
greater volume of participation in group discussions), and of countering 
these problems of the individual with those that should move his behavior 
toward the lower end of the continuum of the criterion variable (e.g., a 
relatively low volume of participation in group discussions). The algebraic 
addition* of these positively and camnee directed forces would produce 
a difference that would indicate the degree to which the internal forces of 
the individual were weighted in a given direction. The difference produced 
by the algebraic addition of positive and negative forces would be called the 
resultant force. The method of prediction would be one of finding a method 
for deriving the resultant force for each individual on each criterion variable 
and of ranking the strength of those resultant forces for the members of a 
group from that most strongly in a negative direction to that most strongly 
in a positive direction. 

It was decided that the theory should be given a maximum chance to 
succeed in prediction. From the experience of Rorshach and other projective 
analysis, and from the tradition of clinical diagnosis, that maximum chance 
for success seemed to come from avoiding any direct algebraic addition of 
the sum of those test variables believed to move behavior positively and the 
sum of the scores of those test variables usually believed to move behavior 
in a negative direction. The theory describes many combinations of the 





2. For reasons explained later in this paper, it was not possible to use the actual Blacky Test scores in 
this operation. As a result, this method involves a clinical judgment based on the underlying personality 
theory. 
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variables that change their character and the intuitive weights to be assigned 
them. 

The clinical procedure seems to be one of first deciding on the variables 
that often act on the behavior of the patient in a positive or negative direc- 
tion, and then qualifying the direction and strength of their action in terms of 
the unique combinations in which they appear for a given individual. Thus 
the theory predicts that the oral erotic will prefer to relate to others passively 
dependent individual. Few people, however, even approach the condition of 
being purely oral erotic. More frequent is the case in which the individual has 
problems in this area that are coupled with problems in other areas. While 
the “ideal typical” oral erotic in a benign environment might be expected 
to be quite passive, the person with such problems who additionally has 
needs to demonstrate his personal competence and virility may be very 
active in social relationships. The oral eroticism may function in his behavior 
to prevent his self-enhancing actions from becoming so hostile that he loses 
the support and succor of others. 

This “clinical” procedure was used in the present analysis. It presents 
several difficulties in reporting the results. While it is always possible to 
enumerate the ideal typical action of the forces represented by the Blacky 
variables in predicting to a given criterion, it is more difficult to list all the 
patterns and combinations of these forces that appear in our data and modify 
the more general expectations of how the forces function for given indi- 
viduals. Weightings and modifications of this kind are indeed fugitive judg- 
ments. The rater himself is never aware of all the considerations involved in 
his operations. Ways of making explicit these hosts of implicit and hidden 
judgments are an area for methodological research in the future. 

The profiles for Group A were the first to be scored and returned by 
the clinician * who analyzed the original test protocols. There were 17 usable 
member profiles in each group. The profile for each member of the group 
was placed on one side of a card with the subject’s seat number recorded on 
the reverse side. When the relevant Blacky dimensions for predicting to a 
given criterion variable had been selected, and the direction in which they 
would generally be expected to move his behavior with respect to the 
criterion’s continuum had been determined, the cards were examined and 
arranged in a rank order according to the strength and direction of the 
resultant forces involved. These ranks could then be correlated with the 
ranks group members actually held on the criterion variables. 

The profiles for Group B were scored later. As they came back, indi- 
vidual results were placed on cards with special code numbers written on 
the reverse side. The key to these code numbers was not available to the 
author, who was to do a completely blind analysis in predicting from 
Blacky ratings to behavior for this second group. 

For Group A, a series of criterion variables were selected, predictions 


3. Protocols were scored by the test’s creator, Dr. G. S. Blum. 
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were made on all of these criteria, and the total body of such predictions 
were then correlated with the criteria in one operation. For Group B, be- 
cause of some anticipated difficulties that will be described later, predictions 
to two criteria were made and checked against the criteria involved. This 
checking was done by a research assistant. The author then took the assis- 
tant’s reports, revised his predictive frame of reference, and predicted to all 
the variables that were being used as criteria. These predictions were then 


checked by correlating them against their criterion variables after all of them 
had been made. 


PREDICTIONS AND OUTCOMES 


To help the reader get an over-view of the results of this study, this 
section is written in narrative, summary style. The appendices may be 
examined for a fuller report of the findings. To avoid repetition, it may be 
assumed that, unless otherwise stated, all criterion measures discussed were 
administered once a week during each of the training period’s three weeks. 


A. Predictions to Overt Behavior 

One early expectation was that individual differences in volume of par- 
ticipation in group discussions could be predicted, in part, from individual 
needs. The research team believed that certain object-relationships would act 


as forces for higher participation; that others would act as forces for lower 


participation. Moving behavior toward higher participation would be such 
member expectations as the following: 1. beliefs that the world is a com- 
petitive place in which needs must be satisfied by actively demanding help; 
2. beliefs that other people are a threat, but that they can be held at a safe 
distance by actively keeping them away from one’s self; 3. uncertainties 
about one’s own competence and virility and correlated needs to reassure 
one’s self by actively participating; 4. feelings that one must compete with 
others to win the approval of authority figures; and, 5. strong internalized 
needs to submit to the wishes of authority figures, who, in this situation, 
urged frequent member participation. These expectations will be recognized 
as brief descriptions of the test dimensions of oral sadism, anal expulsiveness, 
oedipal intensity, sibling rivalry, and guilt feelings. 

Forces in the direction of lower participation were expected to include 
the following: 1. the belief that one is unable to supply one’s own needs 
and the adaptation to this condition of relating to other people as a passive 
dependent in need of help; 2. the expectation oe other ‘people are threaten- 
ing, punishing individuals and that one can defend one’s self from them by 
withdrawing from interaction with them. These expectations may be recog- 
nized as short statements of the relevant aspects of oral eroticism, preferences 
for anaclitic love objects, and anal retentiveness. 

The predictive rankings of Blacky scores for Group A were only in part 
blind rankings. In doing the sorting of the profile cards for these predictions, 
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the identity of only two of the 17 individuals involved was consciously 
recognized by the author. The author also knew, in advance, the relative 
rank orders of frequency of participation for most group members. On 
most later Group A predictions, however, he was not informed of the way 
individuals ranked on the criterion to which he was predicting. 

This semi-blind analysis with the first group was purposely employed. 
The intention was to develop a method, as well as a set of sensitivities to 
the nature of the test dimensions, that could then be used in a completely 
blind analysis with the second group. As the work proceeded, new hunches 
and insights were recorded for later use. 

In this first attempt, predictions from the Blacky scores were correlated 
with records of participation taken by members of the research team. The 
team had developed a set of categories for coding the interaction that they 
expected to see. These categories, based on earlier sets developed by French 
(7), by Heyns (10), by Polansky (15), and by Bales (2) were intended to 
code all the interactions that went on in a problem-solving group. 

The unit of coding was either that of the change of the coding category 
being employed by the current actor or the change of actors. To illustrate, 
if a member acted toward the others in ways that were coded as agreeing- 
supporting behavior and, then, in the middle of his action, began modifying 
another’s acts, this was coded as two functions: agreement and modification. 
The length of his participation was not noted. Special methodological re- 
search on the problem by the University of Michigan’s Conference Research 
Project (10) has shown that the ranking of participants by the total number 
of subject-predicate combinations they use, or by a record of the amount of 
time they are participating, or by some combination of these, results in the 
same rank placement of subjects for total participation. In this analysis, as in 
that done om Conference Research, records for individuals were corrected 
for differential time present in the group. In both studies, discriminative 
verbal and non-verbal acts were recorded in a process of continuous coding. 

The observers in the present study kept a continuous record of all acts 
observed in the meetings on a time-sampling basis, and they rotated between 
groups from meeting to meeting to reduce individual observer biases. The 
reliability of their records was quite satisfactory. The minimum required 
was 75 per cent agreement for a series of complete units. By a complete 
unit is meant the identification of the actor, of the function of his act in 
the group’s process (e.g., agreeing-supporting behavior), of the person or 
persons toward whom his act is directed, and of the proper sequential loca- 
tion of his act in the total pattern of interaction. For a unit to be coded 
reliably, all of these characteristics had to be identical on the records of the 
two or more coders involved. To require 75 per cent agreement between 
recorders on a series of such units seemed a comparatively rigorous standard 
of reliability for this kind of work (9). 

For Group A, the rank correlation between the Blacky predictions of 

AA 
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relative frequency of participation and the individual ranks based on the 
observed frequency of participation was -63, which is significant at the 
-o1 level. Could we also predict the participation of Group B’s members? 

The predictions for Group A had been made on the assumption that its 
members were experiencing a permissive and relatively unstructured situ- 
ation that included strong demands for individual participation and for the 
open expression of individual feelings in time of controversy. Group B did 
not seem to fit this picture as well. 

Fortunately, one of the trainers of Group B was available for consulta- 
tion, and a conference with him pointed up a number of features of the 
culture of his group that were somewhat unique. These data, plus a body of 
member perceptions and of observer records gathered during the research, 
made it possible to construct new predictions. 

The pooling of these sources of information is described in detail in the 
Appendix. From their combination emerged a picture of Group B as being 
less friendly and accepting than Group A. It was relatively more oriented 
toward trying to make decisions, and relatively less oriented toward laying 
the necessary groundwork for these decisions. The result was comparatively 
more talk about the group’s problems, but relatively little movement toward 
its goals. When group decisions were made, the level of consensus was lower 
than that existing in Group A. 

The reasons for these inter-group differences are ambiguous. Negatively, 
it seems that it is not a result of different patterns of individual object- 
relationships. The Blacky test results do not give any large differences in the 
tendencies for the two groups. It is also known that the differences are not 
a function of the age of members in the groups, of the size of the communi- 
ties in which they spent their childhoods, or of the social status of their 
childhood homes. There is evidence that the difference might be related to 
one or more of three variables: (a) inter-group differences in homogeneity 
with respect to the present social status of their members, (b) inter-group dif- 
ferences in homogeneity with respect to the ideologies about group function- 
ing brought to the groups by their members, and (c) inter-group differences 
in the leadership style used by the trainers. 

It was hypothesized that the situation in Group B would require an 
important revision of expectations for individual need expression related to 
frequency of participation. The person with a sibling rivalry problem who 
has been used to fighting for need satisfaction should continue to do so. 
Persons with problems in the areas of oedipal conflict, castration anxiety, 
and penis envy should also continue to be high participators. But the anal 
expulsive individual would be likely to interpret the environment as so 
threatening that he would decrease his participation rather than get hurt. 
The oral sadists and people with masturbation guilt or strong internalized 
guilt feelings should do likewise. The person with narcissistic love object 
preferences should also decrease his participation rather than receive ego 
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wounds. It was expected that the oral erotic, the anal retentive, and the 
person with preferences for anaclitic love objects would continue to decrease 
participation in such a group. The prediction, then, would involve fewer 
forces toward higher participation than was true for Group A, and would 
be based, primarily, on the strength of negative forces. 

With these considerations in mind, the Blacky scores of Group B’s mem- 
bers were used to make three initial predictions: 1. the prediction of the rank 
ordering of Group B members as if their total participation were determined 
by the “atmospheric” forces operating in Group A; 2. the prediction of the 
rank ordering of Group B members as if their total participation were affected 
by the less supportive atmosphere of Group B; and, 3. the predictions of the 
members’ ranked positions on a test of democratic ideology. The predic- 
tions to scores on the ideology test were believed important because, having 
been administered on the first day of the Laboratory sessions, its results could 
not have been affected by events in the training groups. Thus, for predic- 
tions to ideology scores, the same theoretical bases could be used in ranking 
the members of both groups. If the atmosphere of the groups were of impor- 
tance for these predictions from the Blacky Test, we would expect that the 
first prediction would fail; that the second would succeed. Since Ideology 
Test scores cannot be affected by group atmosphere, they should be predict- 
able on the same bases for Group B as were used for Group A. 

The respective rhos between these Blacky rank orderings and the criterion 
variables were — -11, -56,5 and -33. Since the prediction of total participation 
taking account of group atmosphere was clearly successful, and since the pre- 
diction of the ideology test scores was in the right direction, all further 
predictions for Group B were qualified, as needed, by expectations of the 
effects of its atmosphere on member behavior. 

This is not the first time that frequency of participation in smal) group 
discussions has been found to be significantly related to personality variables. 
Brown (5) reports highly significant correlations between total participation 
and a high manic score on the Minnesota Multiphasic Test and the Social 
sub-scale of the Allport-Vernon Personal Values Test. Brown’s subjects were 
a single small group of leaders being trained for work with undergraduate 
counselling groups. Here data did not, however, lead her to make any 
explicit assumptions about the group atmosphere for which these predictions 
would hold true. 

The coding of interaction on a time-sample basis had two major sub- 
divisions: 1. behaviors centered on clarifying problem areas and the stands 
taken by group members on those areas; and, 2. behaviors more directly 
concerned with decision-making itself. The former included seeking and 




















































4. The nature of the ideology test and the basis for predicting the rank order of scores obtained by 
persons taking it are discussed later in this paper. 

§. This is very similar in magnitude to the rho of -63 obtained in using Blacky scores to predict the 
tank ordering of the total participation expressed by members of Group A. 
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giving information. When decision-making itself is under way, the more 
affective and evaluative categories of agreeing-supporting behavior, dis- 
agreeing-rejecting behavior, modifying, and the use of rhetorical questions 
become prominent. 

It seemed likely that there would be individuals who would find some 
of these steps more congenial to their personal needs than would others. The 
percentage of each group member’s participation was calculated for those 
coding categories that involved the expression of negative affect, i.e., dis- 
agreement and modification. These were selected because they were the 
categories that both (a) seemed to have some clarity of psychological mean- 
ing, and (b) provided a large enough sample of behavior to justify statistical 
treatment. 

The Blacky categories were reviewed again, and each individual was 
assigned a ranking based on the following considerations. In Group A, it 
was predicted that members who were hostile and who had enough ego 
strength to exhibit their hostilities in a permissive atmosphere would find 
disagreeing and modifying suitable devices for their purpose. Such people 
were likely to have anal expulsive, penis envious, or narcissistic problems. 
By contrast, members who were frightened or who could make flexible 
adaptations to the group’s standard of helpfulness and permissiveness when 
competing for rewards would find other means of expressing their views. 
These people would tend to include those with strong scores on oral eroti- 
cism, oral sadism, anal retentiveness, masturbation guilt, castration anxiety 
guilt, and preference for anaclitic love objects. The rho for this prediction 
against its criterion was -21. This is not significant. 

In predicting to the results for Group B, it was felt that persons with a 
sibling rivalry problem would find it necessary to adopt aggressive methods 
in competing in this group. Other than this the predictive pattern used was 
identical with that previously adopted for Group A. Again the rho between 
the Blacky pattern and the criterion was not significant, being -32. 

A careful inspection of the results for Group B for which data were 
available* does not suggest that any other rational predictive pattern would 
have been more successful. What does seem possible is that these coding 
categories, designed to get at the function of member behavior for the action 
of the groups, do not contain the kind of affective over-tones that mark 
genuinely hostile expressions. The results of efforts to predict those persons 
who would receive excessive amounts of disagreement and modification as 
percentages of the total amount of interaction they received is interesting in 
this connection. 

Members of Group A who were predisposed to demand attention and 
to insist on the satisfaction of their own needs, especially in an aggressive 
manner, were expected to have unusually high percentages of the interaction 





6. Data for Group A were destroyed by fire. 
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directed toward them take the form of disagreement and modification. Such 
persons would be those with problems in the areas of anal expulsiveness, 
oedipal conflict, penis envy, sibling rivalry, and narcissism. Problems in other 
Blacky areas should act as forces in the opposite direction. The rho against 
the criterion variable is -33 for this prediction and is not significant. 

On the assumption that the same pattern would hold for Group B, a rho 
was computed with a resultant value of -57 (significant at the -o5 level). 


B. Predictions to Self-Other Perceptions 
Another kind of prediction that seemed feasible was that of the rank order 


of member scores on the familiar sociometric item in which each member 
of the group lists those other members whom he likes most and those whom 
he likes least. The sociometric rating scale used asked group members to 
mention only those other members who were salient for them on this dimen- 
sion. The scale itself had four points, and, lacking a middle or neutral cate- 


gory, it forced choices in either a positive or negative direction. The item 
read: 


Glance over the people in the T group, including the leaders. When you come 
toa nig about whom you have some feeling of how much or how little you 
like him, place his number in appropriate space below. Please try to list at least 
6 people. 
DEGREE OF LIKING 
High | Rather High | RatherLow | Low 


For the study of individual group members, without regard for the sheer 
number of times they were mentioned positively or negatively, scores of per 
cent positive-liking-choices received were calculated by obtaining the per- 
centage of the total mentions received from other people on this dimension 
that consisted of favorable mentions. It was against these that the Blacky 
predictions were made. The resulting rho for Group A was -68 and is 
significant at the -o1 level. 

The judgment in this prediction was that those persons who could con- 
tribute to the group and could make their contributions in acceptable ways, 
would be liked. The prediction, then, is one based on how we a person 
participates and on the style of his participation. It cannot take into account 
the substantive content of the participation. In these groups where inter- 
member expertness on substantive matters is relatively homogeneous, style 
and frequency. of participation probably are more important in explaining 
inter-member differences in being liked than would usually be the case. 

The same factors that made for high participation would make for a 
greater volume of contributions to the group. It was felt that in a group as 
permissive as Group A, the acceptability of contributions would be facili- 
tated by the individual’s having problems in such areas as castration anxiety, 
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strong internalized guilt feelings, masturbation guilt, and, in males, a prefer- 
ence for anaclitic love objects. In problem areas like these, the individual 
needs other people and will try to placate them in exchange for their 
indulgence. 

The obtained rho of -68 is not simply a result of the partial use of the 
predictive pattern that succeeded earlier with total participation. The inde- 
pendence of the Blacky rankings for the two patterns appears in their being 
intercorrelated at -20. 

As before, Group B presented special problems in prediction. First, 
the forces making for increased participation were different from those for 
Group A. In some cases they were of such a nature as to make the high 
participator an unpleasant, hostile person. On the other hand, the thwarting 
atmosphere of Group B was believed strong enough to raise anxiety and 
cautiousness of interaction in some people who would otherwise have been 
overtly hostile. This was the case, for example, for penis envious women 
who, in the face of strain and hostility, should be forced to control their 
overt aggression but should still be strong enough to make the contribu- 
tions of the good mother. It was felt, then, that - would be a tendency 
for people with strong problems in the following areas to be liked: oedipal 
intensity, penis envy, sibling rivalry, and preferences for anaclitic love 
objects. People with problems in the areas of oral eroticism, oral sadism, 

expulsiveness, anal retentiveness, masturbation guilt, and narcissism 


would be less likely to be among those chosen as well-liked. This predictive 
pattern correlates at -49 (significant at the -o5 level) with its criterion. The 
Blacky prediction ranks correlate at -43 with the Blacky prediction for total 
volume of participation. This is not significant at the -os level. 


A second sociometric item that seemed predictable from the personality 
data read: 


Please rank the members of the T group on the degree to which you think the 
group feels that it is worth paying attention to them. Distribute ALL 
members of the group, including the leaders and yourself, among the five spaces 
below. Place no more than five numbers in each space. 


Most worth Least worth 
paying atten- paying atten- 
tion to tion to 


eS | | | 


This item, intended as a measure of the value placed on member contribu- 
tions to group process, was scored by the percentage of all scores received 
that were in the upper two-fifths of the rating scale provided for responses. 
The ranks that resulted seemed predictable from the same Blacky pattern 
used to predict being chosen as “liked”. The use of that pattern against the 
criterion variables in the two groups produced a rho of -69 for Group A and 
of -61 for Group B. Both are significant at the -o1 level. 
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C. Predictions to Perceptions of Influence 


The situation at the Laboratory did not permit the kind of study of social 
influence in which some objective indices of extent of influence were avail- 
able. Instead, it was necessary to use the devices familiar from studies of the 
mass media (11, 14). In those studies, subjects are asked whether or not they 
have changed their attitudes on public issues, and are. asked to try to indi- 
caté the individuals, or other sources of influence, that they feel are primarily 
responsible for the change. 

In the present study, the curriculum of the Laboratory was found to 
center on a few problems and issues. These centers of attention, some 12 in 
number, were incorporated in a questionnaire used by all subjects at the end 
of each meeting. A copy of this instrument, Post Meeting Reaction Sheet I, 
appears in the Appendix. The subjects were instructed to review the 12 cate- 
gories of content, to indicate those in which they had changed, to estimate 
the degree to which they had changed, to specify the persons, if any, who did 
or said something that they felt was largely responsible for their changing, 
and to state whether the change involved agreeing or disagreeing with other 
group members. 

We have, then, gross indices of perceived change. We have no check on 
the validity of these perceptions nor of the connections drawn by the subjects 
between their changes of attitude and the sources they say are responsible 
for those changes. 

We hypothesized that persons needing most to conform to others to 
keep their support and those most in need of supplies from without would 
see themselves as having changed most through the intake of new attitudes 
in which they came to agree with other group members. Such persons would 
be those with problems expressed as: orality, masturbation guilt, strong 
internalized guilt feelings, and a preference for anaclitic love objects. Persons 
with problems reflected in the other Blacky dimensions should be less able 
to permit themselves to see the influences others were having on them. This 
prediction was identical for both groups. The respective rhos for Groups A 
and B are -36 and -75. The first is not significant at the -os level; the second 
is significant at the -o1 level. The similarity in their direction suggests that 
the predictive pattern used is having some success. 

Each group member also received a score of power to influence others 
in a positive direction based on member perceptions of the sources of the 
influence exerted on them. This score was the percentage of all the times 
that a person was mentioned as a source of influence that the other members 
said his acts made them agree with him. The basis for this prediction was the 
judgment of who could contribute to the group in an acceptable manner. 
The considerations along this line advanced in the previous discussion of pre- 
dictions to positive affect choices were used again. In this case, however, no 
notice was paid to volume of participation. Thus, in Group A, it was felt 
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that persons who would be likely to be frightened enough to be objects of 
the group’s sympathy and those who could make positive, but non-aggres- 
sive contributions, would be liked and have high scores as influencers. In 
Group A, these would include persons with needs expressed as oral eroticism, 
anal retentiveness, masturbation guilt, oedipal conflict, castration anxiety, 
guilt feelings, and a preference for anaclitic love objects. In Group B, penis 
envious women would be added to this list, while anal retentiveness, pro- 
ducing a rather complete self-isolation, would result in the group’s misunder- 
standing the persons concerned and would be dropped from the series of 
positive factors. The respective rhos for Groups A and B are +52 and °55. 
Both are significant at the -os level. 


D. Predictions to Leadership Needs 


Following on the early reports of the success of Adorno and others (1) 
in predicting the kind of personal needs that would be likely to result in a 
preference for an authoritarian ideology, the research team expected to be 
able to relate the Blacky findings to scores on a test of democratic ideology 
developed by French and Jenkins and used annually in the Laboratory.’ 
Given on one of the first days of the Laboratory sessions, the scores on this 
test were not subject to influences from differences in the atmospheres of the 
training groups. 

For Group A, the rho between the Ideology Test scores and the Blacky 
prediction was «56, which is significant at the -o5 level. The rho between the 
test scores and the Blacky predictions for Group B was a non-significant -33. 
Considering the probable unreliability of the Blacky and Ideology Tests, it 
is likely that the second rho would become reliable if the size of the tested 
population were increased. 

What were the bases for making these predictions of probable scores on 
the Ideology Test? A first assumption had to be made about the frame of 
reference with which subjects took the test. It was felt by the research team 
that most subjects approached the test as an expression of their own needs 
for acting in a group rather than from the standpoint of how they would 
be acted upon by such a group. Thus, from the first frame of reference, the 
person with anal expulsive orientations might see a democratic group as one 
in which he would not be threatened and could keep others at a safe distance 
at will since they would have to respect his opinions. Were he thinking of 
it in terms of what it might mean for the way he would be acted upon by 
others, he might have been frightened by the possibility that his fellow 
members would make demands upon him for active participation, or he 
might have been disturbed by the relative lack of authority structure. 

The prediction was that those personality dimensions that indicated an 
individual need for supplies and help from the group, or a need to keep 





7. Data on this instrument have not yet been published, but interested persons may consult David 
Jenkins, School of Education, University of Michigan. 
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others at a safe distance, or a need to conform to the existing cultural standard 
of democratic practice would make for a desire for a democratic group, while 
persons with needs to win in competition with others would find this freely 
competitive situation, with no favorites played, unsuited to their desires. 
This meant that most persons, with the exception of those with problems 
in the areas of oedipal conflict, sibling rivalry, and narcissism, would prefer 
democratic groups. 

Preference for a democratic group should be distinguished from desire 
to be a leading member of the group as expressed in answering another . 
questionnaire item: 

How much does it mean to you to become one of the leading members of this 

group? 





A lot | Some | Not much 


It was hard to imagine why any member of either group should not want 
to be a leading member. The possible exceptions were those persons who 
had strong passive needs such as the oral erotics, anal retentives, and those 
who preferred anaclitic love objects. A prediction based on this assumption 
produced a rho of -68 (significant at the -o1 level) for Group A and a rho of 
-37 (not significant at the -os level) for Group B. 

A later inspection of the worksheets for Group B supplied clues to explain 
the low relationship between the Blacky predictions i the criterion in this 
last instance. It appeared that much the same thing had happened when sub- 
jects responded to this question as had been predicted for the inter-group 
differences in total participation. Many persons who would have wanted 
to be leading members of Group A, did not seem to want that position in 
Group B. These tended to be members who would be thwarted into lower 
participation in Group B. 


E. Some Incomplete Predictions 


At about this point the analysis of the data for Group A was completed. 
The analysis for Group B was being finished. Then, Haven Hall, the build- 
ing housing Michigan’s Sociology Department, went up in flames. Still 
missing after the fire are most of the remainder of the Blacky predictions 
for Group B and all the original worksheets for Group A. The remaining 
predictions, then, come from Group A data. 

Early in the work, hypotheses were advanced about predicting which 
members would conform to the norms of the group. We felt that those 
persons who had needs to conform to strong authority figures and those 
who would be afraid to lose the support and supplies others could offer 
them would quickly come to terms with the group’s code—as long, that 
is, as the code rewarded them for their conformity. That this seems to be 
the case is indicated by the obtained rho between the following question 
and the Blacky pattern: 
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How much of a desire would you say you have to be what the group wants you 
to be? 
Not Much 


Some 
Very Much 


The rho, significant at the 5 per cent level, was «50. 

It seemed probable that we could also predict those members who would 
be most satisfied with their own performance and experience in trainin 
groups like these. In the setting of Group A we could understand how the 
individual with needs for active participation and with other needs that 
would channel the contributions he made into an emotionally positive 
manner of behavior would win approval, prestige, self-assurance, and re- 
duced tensions. The Blacky profiles were correlated with an item reading: 











Most people seem to function better in some situations than in others. How well 
satisfied are you with the way you, personally, are doing in this T group? 

Quite satisfied 
More satisfied than dissatisfied 
More dissatisfied than satisfied 
Quite dissatisfied 








(check one) 








The lack of spread on the accompanying rating scale and small number 
of cases did not allow the use of correlational techniques and an estimate of 
significance, but it was possible through the use of Kendall’s method of 
simultaneous probability to find that the prediction from the Blacky was 
accurate at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

Table 1 summarizes the measures of relationship between the Blacky 
prediction pattern and the criterion variables used in the two groups. 

Of the five predictions for Group B that may be considered independent, 
three are, as Table 2 shows, significant at the os level or above. This is con- 
siderably in excess of the -3 significant relationships that would be expected 
by chance alone. All of the predictions are in the expected direction. This is 
far in excess of what we might expect by chance. 

The problems of the independence of the predictions made in this study 
and of the number of efforts to predict that filed deserve comment. Since 
the prediction sheets for Group A are missing, those for Group B were used 
in constructing Table 2. It represents the intercorrelations among the different 
rank orderings based on the Blacky Test profiles and used to predict to the 
criterion variables. 

Since the Blacky predictive pattern to being chosen as “liked” was also used 
for predicting being chosen as “worth paying attention to”, only the former 
is included in Table 1. If the -os level of confidence is taken as the cutting 
point for deciding which of the variables listed in the table are or are not 
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TABLE 1 SUMMARY OF INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE BLACKY 
PREDICTIVE PATTERNS AND THE CRITERION VARIABLES 
FOR GROUPS A AND B 





Blacky Prediction 
Group A Group B 





. Total volume of participation Gq7er gare 

. Percentage of total participation exptessed that is disagreement 
and modification ‘21 "32 

. Percentage of total participation received that is disagreement 
and modification "33 “57** 

. Percentage of total liking choices that are favorable ‘ “49** 

. Percentage of total mentions of being influenced that are 
positive in direction 

. Percentage of total mentions of being a source of influence that 
are positive in direction 

. Ideology Test—total score 

. Desire to be a leading member of the group 

. Desire to conform to the group’s wishes 

. Satisfaction with own performance in the group 








Except in the one case noted, all measures in this table are rhos. N is 17 in each group. 
+ Relationship measured by the use of simultaneous probability. 
** Significant at the -05 level. 
#k* Significant at the -o1 level. 


TABLE 2 INTERCORRELATION OF BLACKY RANK ORDERINGS FOR 
GROUP B 





Criterion Variable* 








* N = 17 in all cases. 


independent, it appears that variables 4, 5, 6, and 7 are not independent of 
one another; that the other variables are independent. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


This paper reports an effort to predict some instances of the behavior of 
individuals in discussion groups from the psychoanalytic theory of individual 
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object-relations. The theory assumes that individuals learn to anticipate that 
the external world will meet their acts in certain repetitive and predictable 
ways. In a group, the other members, and the relationships among members 
as they move toward the joint solution of their problems, are items of the 
external world. It is assumed that the individual will have some anticipations 
of what these items will do to his efforts to satisfy his needs. The theory 
presents a series of typical expectations of the world that are held by 
individuals, and predicts how they will behave in a variety of experienced 
environments. 

The populations studied were two discussion groups of about 20 members 
each. These groups were believed to differ from those ordinarily found in 
our society in several ways: they were more permissive in atmosphere, they 
were less formally structured in organization or goals, and the problems 
under consideration were highly novel to most members. It was felt that 
these group characteristics would increase the probability that individuals 
would act in relatively direct and undisguised ways in terms of their expec- 
tations about other people and about group situations like these. This, in 
turn, would facilitate the observation and prediction of behavior. 

The object-relationships of group members were determined from their 
scores on the dimensions of the Blacky Test. This test attempts to measure 
the strength of the individual’s predispositions to view the world along the 
lines of the expectation patterns presently categorized in psychoanalytic 
theory. 

While the Blacky Test scores of members of the two groups were quite 
similar, the groups were distinguished from one another by differences in 
degree of internal heterogeneity of social status and of democratic ideology, 
and by differences in the permissiveness of inter-member behavior. These 
inter-group differences had to be taken into account in predicting from the 
Blacky Test scores to instances of individual behavior in these groups. The 
predictions were of the order of: Given the predispositions reflected in a 
particular Blacky Test profile, and experiencing the kind of interpersonal 
situation that a particular group provides, how will a given individual act 
(or, how will his act be perceived by others)? 

Predictions at the -os level of confidence were made from a blind analysis 
of Blacky scores to the rank ordering of group members on the following 
criterion variables: 


1. Total volume of participations in the group. 
2. The percentage of total participation received by group members that 
consisted of disagreements and modifications. 
3. The percentage of sociometric ratings given members on a scale of 
“liking” that were positive in direction. 
. The percentage of sociometric ratings given members on a scale of 
“sources of influence” that were positive in direction. 
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The same method resulted in a prediction at the -o1 level of confidence to 
the rank ordering of group members on the following criterion variable: 


5. The percentage of self-perceptions of being influenced that were in 
a positive direction. 


The three remaining predictions attempted were in the expected direction, 
but did not reach the -os level of confidence. They involved attempts to 
predict the rank ordering of group members on these variables: 


. The percentage of total participation initiated by group members that 
consisted of disagreements and modifications. 

. Self-perceptions of strength of own desires to be a leading member 
of the group. 

. Obtained scores on a test of democratic ideology. 


Both the number of significant relationships obtained and the finding that all 
predictions were in the expected direction indicate that it is highly unlikely 
that the results are due simply to chance. 


APPENDIX 


PART A 
DATA RELATED TO GROUP ATMOSPHERE 


The failure of the first effort to predict to Group B criteria led to an 
examination of the possibility that the atmosphere of Groups A and B was 
different, with the result that persons with similar personality profiles would 
behave differently depending upon which group happened to have them 
assigned as members. Descriptive data from the trainer of Group B and from 
the research team’s anecdotal records were presented in the body of this 
report. They suggested that Group B was unique in a number of ways. 
Some of these suggestions could be checked against other data gathered 
during the study. Those data are outlined here. 

In each of three successive weeks, members of each of the groups had 
answered some questionnaire items concerning their liking for their groups 
and for each other. The first of these items asked members of the group to 
indicate those among their fellow-members whom they liked and those 
whom they disliked. The second item read: 


Please rate this group on the degree to which you have found it accepting and 
friendly, or rejecting and unfriendly. 





Very Acceptant | Rather Acceptant | Rather Rejecting | Very Rejecting 
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Third, there was an item asking: 


Comparing this T group to others, which of the following comes closest to 
expressing your feelings? 
1. I am glad I am in this T group rather than one of the others. 
2. As far as I’m concerned, it doesn’t make any difference which 
T group I am in. 
3. I would rather I hadn’t been assigned to this T group. 





When the results of using these items once a week for three weeks were 
summarized, it appeared . there was a difference, though not a significant 
one, indicating that the members of Group A found their group and their 
fellow-members friendlier and more accepting and more to be preferred than 
did the members of Group B. Table 3 contains these means. 


TABLE 3 GROUP MEANS ON AFFECT QUESTIONNAIRE DATA— 
THREE-WEEK PERIOD 








Item Group A Group B 





1. Amount of liking given other members 18°67 16°I§ 
2. Experience of my group as friendly and accepting 4°56 5°23* 
3. Preference for being in this T group instead of some other I'19 "92 





* On this item the lower the score, the more favorable the response. 

There were also data supporting the impression that Group B had more 
difficulty in setting goals, in moving toward its goals, and in reaching real 
consensus when decisions were made. The categories used to code interaction 
might be considered as being in one of two functional groups. Four of them, 
agreeing-supporting, disagreeing-depriving, modifying, and the making of 
rhetorical questions, were evaluative in nature. They directly involved some 
judgment by the speaker on the events taking place, and efforts to shape those 
events by giving them the structure the speaker preferred. Two categories, 
asking genuine questions of an informational sort and giving information, 
were thought of as primarily clarifying in their function and concerned with 
laying out the problem area before beginning the making of decisions. 

It was hypothesized that a group facing novel problems, such as those 
posed by the training situation, would have to spend time in clarification 
activities if it were to make satisfactory evaluations and decisions. Table 4 
shows that, for the period sampled, 52:1 per cent of the interaction in 
Group A was evaluative, while this was the nature of 56-4 per cent of the 
interactions recorded for Group B. The C.R. of the difference between these 
percentages is 2°21 which is significant at about the -o5 level. This indicates 


that Group B spent significantly more of its interacts in evaluating than did 
Group A. 
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It is more important, however, to compare the percentage of time spent 
in evaluation over a sequence of days and meetings sampled. Table 4 also 
gives such a comparison. 


TABLE 4 PERCENTAGE OF ALL INTERACTION THAT IS EVALUATIVE 
IN FUNCTION BY MEETING SAMPLED 





Sample Meeting Number Group A Group B 











Total Number Total Number 
of Interacts % evaluative of Interacts % evaluative 


49°4 202 
$3°7 275 
38°0 152 
44°9 126 
60°7 132 
55°6 279 
66°8 77 





Total $2°1 1,243 





These data show that the distance between the peaks and valleys formed by 
the percentage of evaluative interaction is greater for Group A than for 
Group B. For example, the largest differences in percentages for Group B 
is that of 11-2 per cent between the third and fourth meetings sampled. 
The C.R. of this difference is 1:87. This approaches conventional levels of 
significance. 

For Group A the first, but not the greatest, drop in evaluative inter- 
action takes place between the second and third meetings sampled and is 
a decline of 15-7 per cent. The C.R. of this difference is 3:23 and is highly 
significant. 

These data fit the hypothesis that Group B never spent enough time in 
clarification to enable the kind of satisfactory evaluation sessions that lead 
to decisions. It is suggestive in that respect that the magnitude of the suc- 
cessive peaks of evaluative behavior is progressively greater for Group A 
and progressively lower for Group B. An inspection of accompanying anec- 
jou records for these same peak meetings indicates in a narrative form the 
growing consensus in the former and the increasing feeling of inability to 
reach agreement in the latter. 

Further evidence on the internal functioning of these groups may be 
had from an inspection of Table 5, showing the percentages of evaluative 
and of clarification behavior falling into each coding category. 

There is significantly more agreement and seeking of information in 
Group A; significantly more use of rhetorical questions and giving of in- 
formation in Group B. This suggests, again, the lesser consensus existing in 
Group B. 

In summary, as compared with Group A, Group B is less friendly and 
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is more oriented toward immediate decision-making and evaluation with 
less capacity for preparing the groundwork for decisions by clarifying the 
issues involved. When evaluations are made, there is less consensus than in 
Group A. 


TABLE 5 ANALYSIS OF EVALUATIVE AND CLARIFICATION INTER- 
ACTION BY PERCENTAGE EXPRESSED IN EACH CODING 
CATEGORY FOR ALL MEETINGS SAMPLED 











Index Category Group A Group B d C.R.a 
Agreement $2°9 47°9 $°0 2'0 
Disagreement II'9 II'7 3 st 
Evaluative Modification 28°6 280 6 3 
Rhetorical questions 6-7 12°4 — $7 3°8 
Total percentage 100°0 100°0 
Total number of acts 855 701 
Seeking information 42°9 30°2 12°7 4°7 
Giving information 571 69°8 — 127 4°7 
Clarification 
Total percentage 100°0 100°0 
Total number of acts 741 $43 





The reasons for these inter-group differences are not clear. The Blacky 
profiles were examined on the hunch that personality tendencies might be 
responsible, but, though there were some inter-group differences, they were 
slight and ambiguous in meaning. 

Another possibility was that the differences might come from differences 
in the style of leadership used by the trainers in the two groups. Here, the 
finding was that, as compared with the trainers of Group B, Group A’s 
trainers more frequently agreed, supported, and sought information, and 
less frequently disagreed, modified, or gave information. The meaning of this 
finding is again ambiguous. It is not known whether the leader behavior is 
an independent or dependent variable of the interaction in the groups. 

A final possible source of the differences for which the project had data 
concerned the social origins and leadership predispositions brought to the 
Laboratory by the arriving delegates. Information on these matters came 
from occupational and educational data on the one hand, and the delegates’ 
scores on the Democratic Ideology Test on the other. 

As a rough approximation, the new Warner (18) method for assigning 
social class membership was applied to data each member gave for the period 
of his childhood. These data included the size of the community in which 
he was reared, his father’s occupation, the major sources of income possessed 


by his family, and the place of birth and last school grade completed by 
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himself and by each of his parents. Two kinds of analysis were performed 
on these ratings. The mean social class rankings of the groups were compared 
with the finding that the difference was not significant. Second, a kind of 
“nternal-difference” analysis was made by comparing each member once 
with each other member and recording the difference between their social 
class rankings. The means and sigmas of these inter-member differences were 
tested for significance with a negative finding. | 

These rankings of social class for the period of the delegates’ childhoods 
had been done earlier for another purpose. At that time, the analysis, which 
is largely objective in the Warner method, was further guarded by being a 
blind analysis in the sense that the rater did not connect the delegates’ names 
with their status data. The same blind analysis was employed to make another 
ranking of social class—this time a ranking of the present social class of the 
groups members. 

Present social class rankings were an intuitive affair in which the writer, 
on the basis of his familiarity with the literature on social class distinctions 
in American society, had before him the social class rankings of the subjects 
for the period of their childhood, their present occupation, and the size of 
the community in which they now worked. At the time this ranking was 
made, there were no preconceptions of any differences between the groups 
that might appear from its results. 

While the means of the groups are not significantly different for this 
ranking of present social class, and the inter-member difference analysis fails 
to show any significant trends, the difference between the sigmas of the inter- 
member differences was significant at the -o1 level. This suggests that the 
variation of the size of the inter-member differences in present status is sig- 
nificantly greater in Group B than in Group A. This is consistent with the 
hypothesis that would provide a rationale bor the difficulties in Group B’s 
decision-making by saying that the membership is more heterogeneous. 

Earlier in the analysis it had appeared that there was no significant differ- 
ence between the means of the groups on the test of democratic ideology. 
When the need for explaining differences in group atmosphere appeared, 
inter-member analysis of the type already described for social class was 
applied to the differences in ideology test scores. The results show that the 
members of Group B have significantly more variance in their interpersonal 
score differences than is true for Group A. Again, it is relevant to note that 
the Ideology Test was administered on the first day of the Laboratory ses- 
sions; could not have had the obtained scores influenced by the atmosphere 
of the training groups since the latter had never met. Once again we have 
a finding that would fit the rationale that Group B’s problems came, in part, 
from the greater heterogeneity of its members. 

The possibility that social class and ideology ratings were getting at the 
same underlying phenomenon was checked, but they proved to be quite 
independent of one another. 

BB 
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A check was also made for possibly significant inter-group differences 
related to the present age of group members. The finding here was negative. 
In summary, these data suggest that the inter-group differences in inter- 
action style and friendliness may come from differences in leadership style or 
differences in homogeneity with respect to the present social status or pre- 
Laboratory ideology about group functioning present in their populations. 


APPENDIX 


PART B 
POST-MEETING REACTION SHEET 


Listed below are several areas which may have been discussed or which you 
may have thought about during today’s T group meeting. 


A. For each area listed, please circle Y (yes) or N (no) in the first column to 
indicate whether you recall its coming up today in the discussion or in your 
own thinking. 

B. Then rate the effect of today’s session on your own thinking and feeling for 
each area you circled “Y”. This may be done by circling one of the numbers 
in the column headed “Effect on me’. The meanings of the numbers are: 

1. Important effect on me. 
2. Some effect on me. 
3. Little or no effect on me. 

. If you associate any particular persons with the discussion of a topic or with 
stimulating your own thinking about the topic, this should be indicated in 
the “Who?” column. 

Place the number(s) of the person or persons, or the word “All”, next 
to the appropriate topic in one of the divisions of the “Who?” column. 

Use the first division of the “Who?” column for the numbers of those 
who affected you because what they said seemed to be something with which 
you could agree. 

Use the second division of the “Who?” column for the numbers of those 
who affected you because what they said seemed to be something with which 
you tended to disagree. 








C. Who? 
Area of Consideration A. Recall | B. Effect 


wade veet . 
discussion? on me agree disagree 





1. Your evaluation of the methods of 
training and the procedures in this T 
group 


2. Opening a of areas which I want to 
explore still further 
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A. Recall | B. Effect C. Who? 


Area of Consideration aR Pn 
discussion? on me 





agree disagree 





3. Understanding of different ways in 
which a member may contribute to a 
group Y N I 23 





4. The relation of a group to the com- 
munity of which it is a part Y N I 23 





5. Methods of training group members 
and leaders YN I 23 





6. Ways in which I can make use of the 
ideology, method, or findings of scien- 
tific research YN I 23 





7. Possibilities for applying what I have 
learned at Bethel to other situations Y N ta 3 





8. Implications of a democratic ideology 
for group functioning Y N 133 





9. The problems and ethics of social 
change Y N I 23 





10. What we can learn from examining 
our own behavior as individuals and 
groups be ED I 2 3 





11. Understanding why I get along as I do 
with other people Y N I 23 





12. Understanding why other people 
behave as they do, in this group YN ¥o3 





r< 
Z 
N 
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ACHIEVING CHANGE IN PEOPLE: 
SOME APPLICATIONS OF GROUP 
DYNAMICS THEORY’ 


DORWIN CARTWRIGHT 





I 


We hear all around us today the assertion that the problems of the 
twentieth century are problems of human relations. The survival of civiliza- 
tion, it is said, will depend upon man’s ability to create social inventions 
capable of harnessing, for society’s constructive use, the vast physical energies 
now at man’s disposal. Or, to put the matter more simply, we must learn 
how to change the way in which people behave toward one another. In broad 
outline, the specifications for a good society are clear, but a serious technical 
problem remains: How can we change people so that they neither restrict 
the freedom nor limit the potentialities for growth of others; so that they 
accept and respect people of different religion, nationality, color, or political 
opinion; so that nations can exist in a world without war, and so that the 
fruits of our technological advances can bring economic well-being and 
freedom from disease to all the people of the world? Although few people 
would disagree with these objectives when stated abstractly, when we become 
more specific, differences of opinion quickly arise. How is change to be 
produced? Who is to do it? Who is to be changed? These questions permit 
no ready answers. 

Before we consider in detail these questions of social technology, let us 
clear away some semantic obstacles. The word “change” produces emotional 
reactions. It is not a neutral word. To many people it is threatening. It 
conjures up visions of a revolutionary, a dissatisfied idealist, a trouble-maker, 
a malcontent. Nicer words referring to the process of changing people are 
education, training, orientation, guidance, indoctrination, therapy. We are 
more ready to have others “educate” us than to have them “change” us. We, 





1. This paper is based on a lecture delivered at Wayne University, Detroit, in the Leo M. Franklin 
Lecture Series, 1950-51. 
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ourselves, feel less guilty in “training” others than in “‘deiabiag” them. Wh 
this emotional response? What makes the two kinds of words have sdk 
different meanings? I believe that a large part of the difference lies in the fact 
that the safer words (like education or therapy) carry the implicit assurance 
that the only changes produced will be good ones, acceptable within a cur- 
rently held value system. The cold, unmodified word “change”, on the 
contrary, promises no respect for values; it might even tamper with values 
themselves. Perhaps for this very reason it will foster straight thinking if we 
use the word “change” and thus force ourselves to struggle directly and 
self-consciously with the problems of value that are involved. Words like 
education, training, or therapy, by the very fact that they are not so disturb- 
ing, may close our eyes to the fact that they too inevitably involve values. 

Another advantage of using the word “change” rather than other related 
words is that it does not restrict our thinking to a limited set of aspects of 
people that are legitimate targets of change. Anyone familiar with the history 
of education knows that there has been endless controversy over what it is 
about people that “education” properly attempts to modify. Some educators 
have viewed education simply as imparting knowledge, others mainly as 
providing skills for doing things, still others as producing healthy “‘attitudes”’, 
and some have aspired to instil a way of life. Or if we choose to use a word 
like “therapy”, we can hardly claim that we refer to a more clearly defined 
realm of change. Furthermore, one can become inextricably entangled in 
distinctions and vested interests by attempting to distinguish sharply between, 
let us say, the domain of education and that of therapy. If we are to try to * 
take a broader view and to develop some basic principles that promise to 
ap ly to all types of modifications in people, we had better use a word like 

ge” to keep our thinking general enough. 

The proposal that social technology may be employed to solve the 
problems of society suggests that social science may be applied in ways not 
different from those used in the physical sciences. Does social science, in fact, 
have any practically useful knowledge which may be brought to bear sig- 
nificantly on society’s most urgent problems? What scientifically based 
principles are there for guiding programs of social change: In this paper we 
shall restrict our considerations to certain parts of a relatively new branch 
of social science known as “group dynamics”. We shall examine some of the 
implications for social action which stem from research in this field of 
scientific investigation. 

What is “group dynamics’? Perhaps it will be most useful to start by 
looking at the derivation of the word “‘dynamics”. It comes from a Greek 
word meaning force. In careful usage of the phrase, “group dynamics” refers 
to the forces operating in groups. The investigation of group dynamics, then, 
consists of a study of these forces: what gives rise to them, what conditions 
modify them, what consequences they have, etc. The practical application 
of group dynamics (or the technology of group dynamics) consists of the 
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utilization of knowledge about these forces for the achievement of some 
purpose. In keeping with this definition, then, it is clear that group dynamics, 
as a realm of investigation, is not particularly novel, nor is it the exclusive 
property of any person or institution. It goes back at least to the outstanding 
work of men like Simmel, Freud, and Cooley. 

Although interest in groups has a long and respectable history, the past 
fifteen years have witnessed a new flowering of activity in this field. Today, 
research centers in several countries are carrying out substantial programs 
of research designed to reveal the nature of groups and of their functioning. 
The phrase “group dynamics” has come into common usage during this 
time and intense efforts have been devoted to the development of the field, 
both as a branch of social science and as a form of social technology. 

In this development the name of Kurt Lewin has been outstanding. As a 
consequence of his work in the field of individual psychology and from his 
analysis of the nature of the pressing problems of the contemporary world, 
Lewin became convinced of society’s urgent need for a scientific approach to 
the understanding of the dynamics of groups. In 1945 he established the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics to meet this need. Since that date the 
Center has been devoting its efforts to improving our scientific understanding 
of groups through laboratory experimentation, field studies, and the use of 
techniques of action research. It has also attempted in various ways to help 
get the findings of social science more widely used by social management. 
Much of what I have to say in this paper is drawn from the experiences of 
this Center in its brief existence of a little more than five years (2). 


II 


For various reasons we have found that much of our work has been 
devoted to an attempt to gain a better understanding of the ways in which 
people change their behavior or resist efforts by others to have them do so. 
Whether we set for ourselves the practical goal of improving behavior or 
whether we take on the intellectual task of understanding why people do 
what they do, we have to investigate processes of communication, influence, 
social pressure—in short, problems of change. 

In this work we have encountered great frustration. The problems have 
been most difficult to solve. Looking back over our experience, I have 
become convinced that no small part of the trouble has resulted from an 
irresistible tendency to conceive of our problems in terms of the individual. 
We live in an individualistic culture. We value the individual highly, and 
rightly so. But I am inclined to believe that our political and ts concern 
for the individual has narrowed our thinking as social scientists so much that 
we have not been able to state our research problems properly. Perhaps we 
have taken the individual as the unit of observation and study when some 
larger unit would have been more appropriate. Let us look at a few examples. 

Consider first some matters having to do with the mental health of an 
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individual. We can all agree, I believe, that an important mark of a healthy 
personality is that the individual’s self-esteem has not been undermined. But 
on what does self-esteem depend? From research on this problem we have 
discovered that, among other things, repeated experiences of failure or 
traumatic failures on matters of central importance serve to undermine one’s 
self-esteem. We also know that whether a person experiences success or 
failure as a result of some undertaking depends upon the level of aspiration 
which he has set for himself. Now, if we try to discover how the level of 
aspiration gets set, we are immediately involved in the person’s relationships 
to groups. The groups to which he belongs set standards for his behavior 
which he must accept if he is to remain in the group. If his capacities do not 
allow him to reach these standards, he experiences failure, he withdraws or 
is rejected by the group and his self-esteem suffers a shock. 

Suppose, then, that we accept a task of therapy, of rebuilding his self- 
esteem. It would appear plausible from our analysis of the problem that we 
should attempt to work with variables of the same sort that produced the 
difficulty, that is to work with him either in the groups to which he now 
belongs or to introduce him into new groups which are selected for the 
purpose and to work upon his relationships to groups as such. From the 
point of view of preventive mental health, we might even attempt to train 
the groups in our communities—classes in schools, work groups in business, 
families, unions, religious and cultural groups—to make use of practices 
better designed to protect the self-esteem of their members. 

Consider a second example. A teacher finds that in her class she has a 
number of trouble-makers, full of aggression. She wants to know why these 
children are so aggressive and what can be done about it. A foreman in a 
factory has the same kind of problem with some of his workers. He wants 
the same kind of help. The solution most tempting to both the teacher and 
the foreman often is to transfer the worst trouble-makers to someone else, 
or if facilities are available, to refer them for counselling. But is the problem 
really of such a nature that it can be solved by removing the trouble-maker 
from the situation or by working on his individual motivations and emotional 
life? What leads does research give us? The evidence indicates, of course, that 
there are many causes of aggressiveness in people, but one aspect of the 
problem has become increasingly clear in recent years. If we observe care- 
fully the amount of aggressive behavior and the number of trouble-makers 
to be found in a large collection of groups, we find that these characteristics 
can vary tremendously from group to group even when the different groups 
are composed essentially of the same kinds of people. In the now classic 
experiments of Lewin, Lippitt, and White (7) on the effects of different 
styles of leadership, it was found that the same group of children displayed 
markedly different levels of aggressive behavior when under different styles 
of leadership. Moreover, when individual children were transferred from one 
group to another, their levels of aggressiveness shifted to conform to the 
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atmosphere of the new group. Efforts to account for one child’s aggressive- 
ness under one style of leadership merely in terms of his personality traits 
could hardly succeed under these conditions. This is not to say that a person’s 
behavior is entirely to be accounted for by the atmosphere and structure of 
the immediate group, but it is remarkable to what an extent a strong, 
cohesive group can control aspects of a member’s behavior traditionally 
thought to be expressive of enduring personality trajts. Recognition of this 
fact rephrases the problem of how to change such behavior. It directs us to 
a study of the sources of the influence of the group on its members. 

Let us take an example from a different field. What can we learn from 
efforts to change people by mass media and mass persuasion? In those rare 
instances when educators, propagandists, advertisers, and others who want 
to influence large numbers of people, have bothered to make an objective 
evaluation of the enduring changes produced by their efforts, they have been 
able to demonstrate only the most negligible effects (1). The inefficiency 
of attempts to influence the public by mass media would be scandalous if 
there were agreement that it was important or even desirable to have such 
influences strongly exerted. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that all of 
the research and experience of generations has not improved the efficiency of 
lectures or other means of mass influence to any noticeable degree. Some- 
thing must be wrong with our theories of learning, motivation, and social 
psychology. 

Within very recent years some research data have been accumulating 
which may give us a clue to the solution of our problem. In one series of 
experiments directed by Lewin, it was found that a method of group decision, 
in which the group as a whole made a decision to have its members change 
their behavior, was from two to ten times as effective in producing actual 
change as was a lecture presenting exhortation to change (6). We have yet 
to learn precisely what produces these differences of effectiveness, but it is 
clear that by introducing group forces into the situation a whole new level 
of influence has been achieved. 

The experience has been essentially the same when people have attempted 
to increase the productivity of individuals in work settings. Traditional con- 
ceptions of how to increase the output of workers have stressed the individual: 
select the right man for the job; simplify the job for him; train him in the 
skills required; motivate him by economic incentives; make it clear to whom 
he reports; keep the lines of authority and responsibility simple and straight. 
But even when all these conditions are fully met we are finding that pro- 
ductivity is far below full potential. There is even good reason to conclude 
that this individualistic conception of the determinants of productivity 
actually fosters negative consequences. The individual, now isolated and 
subjected to the demands of the organization through the commands of his 
boss, finds that he must create with his fellow employees informal groups, 
not shown on any table of organization, in order to protect himself from 
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arbitrary control of his life, from the boredom produced by the: endless 
repetition of mechanically sanitary and routine operations, and from the 
impoverishment of his emotional and social life brought about by the frus- 
tration of his basic needs for social interaction, participation, and acceptance 
in a stable group. Recent experiments have demonstrated clearly that the 
productivity of work groups can be greatly increased by methods of work 
organization and supervision which give more responsibility to work groups, 
which allow for fuller participation in important decisions, and which make 
stable groups the firm basis for support of the individual’s social needs (3). 
I am convinced that future research will also demonstrate that people work- 
ing under such conditions become more mature and creative individuals in 
their homes, in community life, and as citizens. 

Asa final example, let us examine the experience of efforts to train people 
in workshops, institutes, and special training courses. Such efforts are com- 
mon in various areas of social welfare, intergroup relations, political affairs, 
industry, and adult education generally. It is an unfortunate fact that objective 
evaluation of the effects of such training efforts has only rarely-been under- 
taken, but there is evidence for those who will look that the actual change 
in behavior produced is most disappointing. A workshop not infrequently 
develops keen interest among the participants, high morale and enthusiasm, 
and a firm resolve on the part of many to apply all the wonderful insights 
back home. But what happens back home? The trainee discovers that his 
colleagues don’t share his enthusiasm. He learns that the task of changing 
others’ expectations and ways of doing things is discouragingly difficult. He 
senses, perhaps not very clearly, that it would make all the difference in the 
world if only there were a few other people sharing his enthusiasm and 
insights with whom he could plan activities, evaluate consequences of efforts, 
and from whom he could gain emotional and motivational support. The 
approach to training which conceives of its task as being merely that of 
changing the individual probably produces frustration, demoralization, and 
disillusionment in as large a measure as it accomplishes more positive results. 

A few years ago the Research Center for Group Dynamics undertook to 
shed light on this problem by investigating the operation of a workshop for 
training leaders in intercultural relations (8). In a project, directed by Lippitt, 
we set out to compare systematically the different effects of the workshop 
upon trainees who came as isolated individuals in contrast to those who came 
as teams. Since one of the problems in the field of intercultural relations is 
that of getting people of good will to be more active in community efforts 
to improve intergroup relations, one goal of the training workshop was to 
increase the activity of the trainees in such community affairs. We found that 
before the workshop there was no difference in the activity level of the people 
who were to be trained as isolates and of those who were to be trained as 
teams. Six months after the workshop, however, those who had been trained 
as isolates were only slightly more active than before the workshop whereas 
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those who had been members of strong training teams were now much more 
active. We do not have clear evidence on the point, but we would be quite 
certain that the maintenance of heightened activity over a long period of time 
would also be much better for members of teams. For the isolates the effect 
of the workshop had the characteristic of a “shot in the arm” while for the 
team member it produced a more enduring change because the team provided 
continuous support and reinforcement for its members. 


Il 


What conclusions may we draw from these examples? What principles 
of achieving change in people can we see emerging? To begin with the most 
general proposition, we may state that the behavior, attitudes, beliefs, and 
values of the individual are all firmly grounded in the groups to which he 
belongs. How aggressive or cooperative a person is, how much self-respect 
and self-confidence he has, how energetic and productive his work is, what 
he aspires togwhat he believes to be true and good, whom he loves or hates, 
and what beliefs and prejudices he holds—all these characteristics are highly 
determined by the individual’s group memberships. In a real sense, they are 
properties of groups and of the relationships between people. Whether they 
change or resist change will, therefore, be greatly influenced by the nature 
of these groups. Attempts to change them must be concerned with the 
dynamics of groups. 

In examining more specifically how groups enter into the process of 
change, we find it useful to view groups in at least three different ways. 
In the first view, the group is seen as a source of influence over its members. 
Efforts to change behavior can be supported or blocked by pressures on 
members stemming from the group. To make constructive use of these 
pressures the group must be used as a medium of change. In the second view, 
the group itself becomes the target of change. To change the behavior of 
individuals it may be necessary to change the standards of the group, its 
style of leadership, its emotional atmosphere, or its stratification into cliques 
and hierarchies. Even though the goal may be to change the behavior of 
individuals, the target of change becomes the group. In the third view, it is 
recognized that many changes of behavior can be brought about only by 
the organized efforts of groups as agents of change. A committee to combat 


intolerance, a labor union, an employers association, a citizens group t0™"~ 


increase the pay of teachers—any action group will be more or less effective 
depending upon the way it is organized, the satisfactions it provides to its 
members, the degree to which its goals are clear, anda host of other properties 
of the group. 

An adequate social technology of change, then, requires at the very least 
a scientific understanding of groups viewed in each of these ways. We shall 
consider here only the first two aspects of the problem: the group as a medium 
of change and as a target of change. 
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THE GROUP AS A MEDIUM OF CHANGE 


Principle No. 1. If the group is to be used effectively as a medium of 
change, those people who are to be changed and those who are to exert 
influence for change must have a strong sense of belonging to the same 
group. 

Kurt Lewin described this principle well: “The normal gap between 
teacher and student, doctor and patient, social worker and public, can . . . 
be a real obstacle to acceptance of the advocated conduct.” In other words, 
in spite of whatever status differences there might be between them, the 
teacher and the student have to feel as members of one group in matters 
involving their sense of values. The chances for re-education seem to be 
increased whenever a strong we-feeling is created (5). Recent experiments 
by Preston and Heintz have demonstrated greater changes of opinions among 
members of discussion groups operating with participatory leadership than 
among those with supervisory leadership (12). The implications of this prin- 
ciple for classroom teaching are far-reaching. The same may be said of 
supervision in the factory, army, or hospital. 


Principle No. 2. The more attractive the group is to its members the 
greater is the influence that the group can exert on its members. 


This principle has been extensively documented by Festinger and his 
co-workers (4). They have been able to show in a variety of settings that 
in more cohesive groups there is a greater readiness of members to attempt 
to influence others, a greater readiness to be influenced by others, and stronger 
pressures toward conformity when conformity is a relevant matter for the 
group. Important for the practitioner wanting to make use of this principle 
is, of course, the question of how to increase the attractiveness of groups. 
This is a question with many answers. Suffice it to say that a group is more 
attractive the more it satisfies the needs of its members. We have been able 
to demonstrate experimentally an increase in group cohesiveness by increas- 
ing the liking of members for each other as persons, by increasing the 
perceived importance of the group goal, and by increasing the prestige of the 
group among othér groups. Experienced group workers could add many 
other ways to this list. 


a Principle No. 3. In attempts to change attitudes, values, or behavior, 





the more relevant they are to the basis of attraction to the group, the 


greater will be the influence that the group can exert upon them. 


I believe this principle gives a clue to some otherwise puzzling phe- 
nomena. How does it happen that a group, like a labor union, seems to be 
able to exert such strong discipline over its members in some matters (let 
us say in dealings with management), while it seems unable to exert nearly 
the same influence in other matters (let us say in political action)? If we 
examine why it is that members are attracted to the group, I believe we will 
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find that a particular reason for belonging seems more related to some of the 
group’s activities than to others. If a man joins a union mainly to keep his 
job and to improve his working conditions, he may be largely uninfluenced 
by the union’s attempt to modify his attitudes toward national and inter- 
national affairs. Groups differ tremendously in the range of matters that are 
relevant to them and hence over which they have influence. Much of the 
inefficiency of adult education could be reduced if’more attention were 
paid to the need that influence attempts be appropriate to the groups 
in which they are made. 


Principle No. 4. The greater the prestige of a group member in the 
eyes of the other members, the greater the influence he can exert. 


Polansky, Lippitt, and Redl (11) have demonstrated this principle with 
great care and methodological ingenuity in a series of studies in children’s 
summer camps. From a practical point of view it must be emphasized that 
the things giving prestige to a member may not be those characteristics most 
prized by the official management of the group. The most prestige-carrying 
member of a Sunday School class may not possess the characteristics most 
similar to the minister of the church. The teacher’s pet may be a poor source 
of influence within a class. This principle is the basis for the common observa- 
tion that the official leader and the actual leader of a group are often not the 
same individual. 

Principle No. 5. Efforts to change individuals or subparts of a group 
which, if successful, would have the result of making them deviate from 
the norms of the group will encounter strong resistance. 


During the past few years a great deal of evidence has been accumulated 
showing the tremendous pressures which groups can exert upon members to 
conform to the group’s norms. The price of deviation in most groups is 
rejection or even expulsion. If the member really wants to belong and be 
accepted, he cannot withstand this type of pressure. It is for this reason that 
efforts to change people by taking them from the group and giving them 
special training so often have disappointing ules This principle also 
accounts for the finding that people thus trained sometimes display increased 
tension, aggressiveness toward the group, or a tendency to form cults or 
cliques with others who have shared their training. 

These five principles concerning the group as a medium of change would 
a to have readiest application to groups created for the purpose of pro- 

ucing changes in people. They provide certain specifications for building 
effective training or therapy groups. They also point, however, to a difficulty 
in producing change in people in that they show how resistant an individual 
is to changing in any way contrary to group pressures and expectations. In 
order to achieve many kinds of changes in people, therefore, it is necessary 
to deal with the group as a target of change. 
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THE GROUP AS A TARGET OF CHANGE 


Principle No. 6. Strong pressure for changes in the group can be estab- 
lished by creating a shared perception by members of the need for change, 
thus making the source of pressure for change lie within the group. 


Marrow and French (9) report a dramatic case-study which illustrates 
this principle quite well. A manufacturing concern had a policy against 
hiring women over thirty because it was Relieved that they were slower, 
more difficult to train, and more likely to be absent. The staff psychologist 
was able to present to management evidence that this belief was clearly un- 
warranted at least within their own company. The psychologist’s facts, how- 
ever, were rejected and ignored as a basis for action because they violated 
accepted beliefs. It was claimed that they went against the direct experience 
of the foremen. Then the psychologist hit upon a plan for achieving change 
which differed drastically from the usual one of argument, persuasion, and 
pressure. He proposed that management conduct its own analysis of the 
situation. With his help management collected all the facts which they 
believed were relevant to the problem. When the results were in they were 
now their own facts rather than those of some “‘outside” expert. Policy was 
immediately changed without further resistance. The important point here 
is that facts are not enough. The facts must be the accepted property of the 
group if they are to become an effective basis for change. There seems to be 
all the difference in the world in changes actually carried out between those 
cases in which a consulting firm is hired to do a study and present a report 
and those in which technical experts are asked to collaborate with the group 
in doing its own study. 

Principle No. 7. Information relating to the need for change, plans for 
change, and consequences of change must be shared by all relevant people 
in the group. 

Another way of stating this principle is to say that change of a grou 
ordinarily requires the opening of communication channels. * alle (10) 
has shown how one of the first consequences of mistrust and hostility is the 
avoidance of communicating openly and freely about the things producing 
the tension. If you look closely at a pathological group (that is, one that has 
trouble making decisions or effecting coordinated efforts of its members), 
you will certainly find strong restraints in that group against communicating 
vital information among its members. Until these restraints are removed 
there can be little hope + any real and lasting changes in the group’s func- 
tioning. In passing it should be pointed out that the removal of barriers to 
communication will ordinarily be accompanied by a sudden increase in the 
communication of hostility. The group may appear to be falling apart, and 
it will certainly be a painful experience to many of the members. This pain 
and the fear that things are getting out of hand often stop the process of 
change once begun. 
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Principle No. 8. Changes in one part of a group produce strain in other 
related parts which can be reduced only by eliminating the change or by 
bringing about readjustments in the related parts. 


It is a common practice to undertake improvements in group functioning 
by providing training programs for certain classes of people in the organiza- 
tion. A training program for foremen, for nurses, for teachers, or for group 
workers is established. If the content of the training is relevant for organiza- 
tional change, it must of necessity deal with the relationships these people 
have with other subgroups. If nurses in a hospital change their behavior 
significantly, it will affect their relations both with the patients and with the 
doctors. It is unrealistic to assume that both these groups will remain in- 
different :o any significant changes in this respect. In hierarchical structures 
this process is most clear. Lippitt has proposed on the basis of research and 
experience that in such organizations attempts at change should always 
involve three levels, one being the major target of change and the other two 
being the one above and the one below. 


IV 


These eight principles represent a few of the basic propositions emerging 
from research in group dynamics. Since research is constantly going on and 
since it is the very nature of research to revise and reformulate our concep- 
tions, we may be sure that these principles will have to be modified and 
1, 0 as time goes by. In the meantime they may serve as guides in our 
endeavors to develop a scientifically based technology of social management. 

In social technology, just as in physical technology, invention plays a 
crucial role. In both fields progress consists of the creation of new mechan- 
isms for the accomplishment of certain goals. In both fields inventions arise 
in response to practical needs and are to be evaluated by how effectively they 
satisfy these needs. The relation of invention to scientific development is 
indirect but important. Inventions cannot proceed too far ahead of basic 
scientific development, nor should they be allowed to fall too far behind. 
They will be more effective the more they make good use of known prin- 
ciples of science, and they often make new developments in science possible. 
On the other hand, they are in no sense logical derivations from scientific 
principles. 

I have taken this brief excursion into the theory of invention in order to 
make a final point. To many people “group dynamics” is known only for 
the social inventions which have pth in recent years in work with 
groups. Group dynamics is often thought of as certain techniques to be used 
with groups. Role playing, buzz groups, process observers, post-meeting 
reaction sheets, and feedback of group observations are devices popularly 
associated with the phrase “group dynamics”. I trust that I have been able to 
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show that group dynamics is more than a collection of gadgets. It certainly 
aspires to be a science as well as a technology. 

This is not to underplay the importance of these inventions nor of the 
function of inventing. As inventions they are all mechanisms designed to 
help accomplish important goals. How effective they are will depend upon 
how skilfully they are used and how appropriate they are to the purposes to 
which they are put. Careful evaluative research must be the ultimate judge 
of their usefulness in comparison with alternative inventions. I believe that 
the principles enumerated in this paper indicate some of the specifications 
that social inventions in this field must meet. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
BOUNDARIES OF PART- 
INSTITUTIONS 


An Illustrative Study of Departmental Labour Turnover in Industry 
(The Glacier Project—V1) 


A. K. RICE? 





Any group whose customs, mores, tradition, and organization have 
become institutionalized can be expected to exhibit characteristic social 
processes. Complex institutions are usually divided for task and other pur- 
poses into part-institutions. Such part-institutions are frequently experienced 
by their members as distinctive units, each one of which differs from other 
part-institutions not only in task and structure but in the kinds of people who 
join it and in the social climate which exists within it. Under these conditions 
part-institutions can therefore be expected to exhibit their own characteristic 
social processes which may differ from each other even though the parts are 
constituents of the same whole institution. 

In these terms medium- and large-sized industrial undertakings are 
divided into departments, divisions, or otherwise named sections. In field- 
theory terms such departments are bounded regions whose boundaries may 
be defined by reference to the size of the region, its task, membership, and 
role system, and to the customs, attitudes, and characteristic behaviour of its 
members. We would therefore expect that such departments would exhibit 
characteristic forms of labour turnover process—the process by which an 
institution obtains entrants and discards leavers—which might differ from 
each other and be independent of each other in certain respects, notwith- 
standing their common membership in the same undertaking. In this paper, 
this phenomenon will be examined for the London factory of the Glacier 
Metal Company. The method of representing labour turnover processes by 


1. B, Babington Smith, P. H. Cook, J. M. M. Hill, Elliott Jaques, T. Newcomb, and E. L. Trist 
have been concerned with the development of work of which this paper is the third report. The first, 
“The Representation of Labour Turnover as a Social Process”, by A. K. Rice, J. M. M. Hill, and E. L. 
Trist, appeared in Human Relations, 1950, Vol. III, No. 4, and the second, ‘‘A Consideration of Labour 
Turnover as the Resultant of a Quasi-Stationary Process”, by J. M. M. Hill, in Human Relations, 1951, 
Vol. IV, No. 3. In addition to the above, Mrs. W. Atkins has assisted with the statistical work. 
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the survival distributions of entrants developed in an earlier paper will be 
used (2). 


DEPARTMENTAL LABOUR TURNOVER 


THE LINE SHOP, B,, B,, AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

The London factory of the Glacier Metal Company is divided for pro- 
duction and administrative purposes into divisions and departments. The 
organizational structure is shown in outline in Figure 1. 


FIGURE |. OUTLINE ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 
LONDON FACTORY 
THE GLACIER METAL COMPANY 
Factory Management: GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
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The titles of the divisions and of the majority of departments broadly 
define their tasks. Four departments—the Line Shop, B,, B,, and the London 
Service Department which had a sufficiently large.number of entrants during 
the years 1942 to 1948 to give adequate survival distributions—were chosen 
for examination. The Line Shop, B,, and B, are machine shops producing 
new bearings from lined shells, and the Service Department is a repair and 
special order department, producing some new bearings and relining and 
re-machining customers’ used bearings. The Service Department also pro- 
vides a replacement service from stock, the bearings for which are largely 
manufactured either in other parts of the London factory or in other factories 
of the Glacier Metal Company. 

Broadly speaking, the three machine shops can be differentiated by the 
weight and size of the bearings manufactured and by the production methods 
used. B, produces heavy or medium bearings in short or medium length 
runs; B, medium or light bearings in medium length or long runs; and the 
Line Shop light bearings in long runs. B, and B, use batch-production 
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methods and its members are paid by individual piece-work. The Line Shop 
uses mass-production methods and its members are paid on group piece- 
work. The Service Department is largely a jobbing shop which handles all 
sizes and weights of bearings from the heaviest and largest to the smallest 
and lightest. Its members are now paid on flat-rates.? B, receives shells cast 
by the Foundry and lined by a diecasting process; B, receives some shells 
from the Foundry and some from Strip Line and Press Shop, and the Line 
Shop receives the majority of its shells from Strip Line and Press Shop. There 
is, however, no rigid differentiation by weight, size, complexity, or source of 
“raw material”, the actual work depending on the load position and the 
suitability of different products for the different shops and methods of pro- 
duction used. Again speaking generally, the more complex the job the more 
likely it is to go into B,; the more simple and the longer the run the more 
likely it is to go into the Line Shop. The Service Department receives the 
majority of its shells in a used or worn condition from its customers. 


CHARACTER OF THE BOUNDARIES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS 


All four departments are experienced by their members as separate units 
with well-defined boundaries and there is never any doubt in his own mind 
or in the minds of the others as to which department a worker belongs. The 
members of the Line Shop regard themselves as less skilled and faster working 
than those in B, or B,, and the members of the Service Department regard 
themselves as requiring special skills, particularly in repair work which calls 
for initiative and improvisation. In the same way the occupational roles 
provided in the Service Department are felt to have higher status and to be 
more heterogeneous than those in B, and B,, and those in B, and B, than 
in the Line Shop. In the Line Shop occupational roles are felt to be relatively 
homogeneous, that is, most of those in the Line Shop are expected, after a 
time, to be able to perform most of the operations in the Shop, whereas 
greater specialization takes place in the others. 

Each of the departments is the full executive responsibility of a Super- 
intendent. The Superintendent in the Glacier executive system is in charge 
of the largest group which has continuous face-to-face relationship with its 
leader. That is to say, the Superintendent has his office within his department 
and is in daily contact not only with the members of his nuclear command 
but also with all of those in his extended command (1). Each department 
is a separate unit in the company administrative system for personnel an 
financial purposes. Every member of the company is assigned to a department 
and hourly-paid members are identified by departmental clock numbers. A 





2. The change to a flate-rate method of payment in the Service Department was made in June 1949. 
The events leading to the change and the change were described in ‘‘Studies in the Social Development 
of an Industrial Community (The Glacier Project)”, Elliott Jaques, Human Relations, 1950, Vol. Ill, 
No. 3. A change to flat-rate in the Line Shop was made in September 1951. The events leading to this 
change are described in “‘The Use of Unrecognized Cultural Mechanisms in an Expanding Machine- 
Shop”, A. K. Rice, Human Relations, 1951, Vol. IV, No. 2. 
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transfer from one department to another entails an alteration in personnel 
records and a change in clock number. Each department works toa prescribed 
budget and is a cost centre for the allocation of factory overhead charges. 

The members of the Service Department consider themselves as being 
“apart” from the London factory, almost as belonging to a separate organiza- 
tion, and, while the members of the three machine shops recognize that their 
departments are integral ‘parts of the works division of the factory, they 
always speak of themselves as members of a particular department and are 
recognized as such by other members of the company. 


THE SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE LINE SHOP, B,, B, AND SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


In calculating the survival distributions of the four departments, each 
department was treated as a separate institution. An entrant to a department 
was defined as one whose entry caused the making of a new, or the alteration 
of an existing, personnel record, irrespective of whether he came from out- 
side or was transferred from elsewhere inside the factory. A leaver was defined 
as one whose leaving was entered on his personnel record, irrespective of 
whether, in leaving, he left the London factory or went to another depart- 
ment. Entrants for the years 1942 to 1948 (inclusive) were grouped, and a 
distribution of their survival periods arranged in 26-week intervals. 

The survival distributions of the four departments are given in Table 1, 
and the fitted curves of these distributions are shown in Figure 2. 


TABLE 1 SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF ENTRANTS TO LINE SHOP, B,, 
B,, AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT FOR 1942 TO 1948 (INCLUSIVE) 
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A comparison of the distributions in Table 1 gives a value of 4* = 31-3213. 
Number of degrees of freedom 12; P = -002. 


INDEPENDENCE OF LABOUR TURNOVER PROCESSES OF LINE SHOP, B,, B,, AND 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The survival distributions of the four eepectmnante were found by treating 
each department as a separate institution, the criterion for entry and leaving 
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FIGURE 2. FITTED CURVES - LINE SHOP, BI, B.2, SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTIONS FOR ENTRANTS 
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being the crossing of the departmental boundary. Some of the entrants 
entered from outside the factory and some from other departments. If that 
constellation of forces which produces the characteristic process of the total 
factory dominated the behaviour of entrant groups as to entering and leaving 
departments we would expect that entrants from outside and entrants from 


TABLE 2 COMPARISON OF SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF ENTRANTS 
FROM OUTSIDE AND ENTRANTS FROM INSIDE TO LINE SHOP, B,, 
B,, AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT FOR 1942 TO 1948 (INCLUSIVE) 
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| | 
| Survival | Entrants | Entrants | | Dame Value | Approxi- 
Departments | Periods | from | from | | . | = 
| in Weeks | Outside | Inside | x A | ofx* | Value of P 
| | | | ail 
| | | ogi wating 
O- 25 ait a, 
| 26- $1 | 102 ere | | 
Line Shop | §2— 97 | 74 20 4 4°7720 | 31 
| 7103 | 30 | 13 
| Over 103 | 139 34 
| Total | 579 | 188 
O- 25 | 73 65 
2-51 | 37 32 | 
B, | $277 | 22 | 19 | 4 | 3°1896 "53 
78-103 | 16 18 | | 
| Over 103 | 32 45 
| Total | 170 179 | 
O-25 | 155 79 
2-sr | $8 | 31 | 
B, | $277 | 48 | 21% | | 
78-103 | ie TS | 4 | 44119 | 36 
| Over 103 | =II5 40 | | 
Total | 399 189 | | 
-s i SS fy #& 
26- $1 | 35 10 | 
Service ai el Fl | 
| 78-103 | 14 $ | 4 | 2008 | °7%4 
| Over 103 | 65 20. COS 
| Total | 192 15 | 
| | | 
Degrees of Freedom | aoe | 
| 
Value of y* | 23°0186 | 18-8309 | 
| } | | 
Approximate Value | | | | 
of P | a oe | 
| 
Total y? beoween Departments _ = 41° 18495; Degrees of Freedom 24; P= 02 


Total y* between Departmental Entrant Groups = 14°3817; Degrees of Freedom 16; P = *57 
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inside would behave differently with respect to departmental labour turn- 
over. When, however, we separated the entrant groups to each of the four 
departments into those who entered the department from outside and those 
who entered from inside it was found that their survival distributions showed 
less difference for each department than existed between the survival dis- 


tributions of the departments themselves. These results are given in Table 2. 
These results are not inconsistent with the view that in respect of entrants 


to the four departments the interaction between the entrants and the depart- 


ments they entered is a more dominant determinant of departmental survival 
than interaction between the departments themselves or between entrants 


and the total factory. 


LABOUR TURNOVER OF OTHER SECTIONS OF THE LONDON FACTORY 


Other departments within the London factory had too few entrants for 
examination by the method used for the Line Shop, B,, B,, and Service 
Department. The Finance, Commercial, Personnel, Research, and Medical 
divisions, however, are, by reason of their size and task, experienced by their 
members in much the same way as departments in the rest of the factory— 
that is, they are experienced as having characteristic tasks, structures, and 
cultures. Of these five, the Finance Division had sufficient entrants for the 
years 1942 to 1948 to allow examinations of the survival distributions of 
entrants from outside and inside. A close correspondence was found between 
the behaviour as to entering and leaving of these two groups of entrants. 
The results are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. SURVIVAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF ENTRANTS FROM 
OUTSIDE AND ENTRANTS FROM INSIDE TO 
FINANCE DIVISION FOR 1942 TO 1948 INCLUSIVE 





Survival | Entrants from Outside | Entrants from Inside 
Division | Periods | 











in Weeks | Number Percentage | Number | Percentage 
O- 25 60 oo ar. 
26- §1 30 oP eee 13 
Finance $2- 77 27 13 | 9 10 
78-103 13 ee eee a, ee 
Over 103 79 38 | ae ee 
Total 209 100 85 | 100 














Comparison of Entrant Groups: y? = 1'1786; Degrees of Freedom = 4; P = -87 


DISCUSSION 


An examination of one aspect of departmental labour turnover of the 
London factory of the Glacier Metal Company has suggested that the inter- 
action between entrants and the departments they enter has more relevance 
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for their behaviour as to entering and leaving departments than the inter- 
action between entrants and the total factory, or between the departments 
themselves. Transfers from one department to another would appear to have 
the effect of the beginning of a new “life” within the factory. In practical 
terms this suggests that, under conditions of task differentiation and depart- 
mental identification similar to those in the London factory of the Glacier 
Metal Company, the training and induction to a new department of those 
transferred deserves at least equal attention to that devoted to the training 
and induction of newcomers to the factory. Indeed, since newcomers to the 
factory and those transferred behave, when they enter a department, in a 
similar manner as to their survival in the department, it would appear that 
induction to the particular department may have at least as much relevance 
to labour turnover as induction to the factory as a whole. 

The instrument used to demonstrate the phenomenon discussed in this 
paper requires large numbers of entrants and it could not therefore be used 
conveniently with the data available to examine the labour turnover either 
of smaller departments or of groups within departments. What has been 
shown so far, however, is consistent with the view that any group whose 
task, structure, and culture are institutionalized and whose continued existence 
is desired by its members will exhibit similar phenomena. 

The techniques used in this paper to examine some of the properties of 
the boundaries of part-institutions may provide a tentative measure of the 
degree of structure of those boundaries. That is, the extent to which the 
behaviour of entrant groups as to entering and leaving can be shown to be 
independent of their source and to conform to the part-institutional pattern 
may provide a quantitative criterion for the dependence-independence ratio 
of whole-part institutions. 
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3. We examined an aggregate composed of smaller departments of the London factory of the Glacier 
Metal Company. Entrants from outside and inside were defined in relation to an aggregate composed 
of the Works Division minus the Line Shop, B, and By, and a comparison of their survival distributions 
gave x* = 9°3518, P = -05.These results are consistent with the expectation that such an aggregate would 
have a less structured boundary than the other groups examined. 











BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 


SOME EFFECTS OF FEEDBACK ON COMMUNICATION? 


HAROLD J. LEAVITT AND RONALD A. H. MUELLER 





INTRODUCTION 


The experiments reported here are concerned with the transmission of 
information from person A to person or persons B. Our problem deals with 
only one of the many relevant variables, the variable of feedback. The ques- 
tion becomes: how is the transmission of information from A to B influenced 
by the return of information from B to A? It is apparently taken for granted 
in industry, in the lecture hall, and in radio that it is both possible and 
efficient to transmit information from A to B without simultaneous feedback 
from B to A. On the other hand, the information theories of the cyber- 
neticists and, to some extent, trial and error concepts in learning theory 
suggest that for A to hit successfully some target, B, requires that A be 
constantly informed of A’s own progress. The servomechanism needs a 
sensory system that is capable of transmitting cues about the errors of its 
own motor system. The human being learning some motor skill apparently 
utilizes the same process. But when the human being (A) seeks to transmit 
information to another human being (B), A’s own sensory system is hardly 
an adequate source of information unless B takes some action which will 
help A to keep informed of A’s own progress. If A were trying to hit B with 
a brick, A’s eyes combined with an inactive B would probably be adequate 
to permit A to hit his target after several trials. But if A seeks to hit B with 





1. Readers familiar with the recent work of Professor Alex Bavelas and his group at M.LT. will 
doubtless correctly recognize that many of the theoretical and experimental ideas in this research had 
their origins in that group. We are most grateful to Dr. Bavelas for both his direct and indirect help. 
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information, he will probably be more successful if B helps to provide some 
cues which A’s own sensory system cannot pick up directly. In other words, 
where communication between A and B is the goal, feedback, in the form 
of verbal or expressive language, should make for greater effectiveness. 

If we take the human memory mechanism into account, we need not 
require that there be contemporaneous feedback between A and B. It may not 
even be necessary that there be any feedback from B, if feedback from a 
similar B, has already occurred. The practice sessions of the past may have 
provided enough feedback to permit one to hit his present target accurately. 
Language, for example, may be thought of as a tool originally learned with 
Salbek, but currently useful in a multitude of situations without simul- 
taneous feedback to help us at least to get within range of our targets. But 
if the material to be communicated is relatively new and relatively precise, 
previously learned language may not be enough. Accurate transmission may 
require some additional contemporaneous feedback. 

In addition to this hypothesis that contemporaneous feedback should 
increase the accuracy of transmission of information from A to B, is the 
hypothesis that the completion of the AB circuit produces other effects on 
the AB relationship. Feedback from both A and B can increase the certainty 
of B that he is getting the intended information, and the certainty of A that 
he is getting it across. This increase in certainty, assuming motivated partici- 
pants, should have some effect on feelings of frustration or achievement and, 
hence, on the feelings of hostility or security that pervade the relationship. 

Our purpose, then, in these experiments is to try to test these hypotheses; 
to try to determine experimentally the effects of feedback (or the absence of 
feedback) on certain kinds of A to B communications. 


EXPERIMENT I 
WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS OF PROGRESSIVE LEVELS OF FEEDBACK? 


We chose as our material-to-be-communicated in these experiments a 
series of geometric patterns. The patterns were all composed of six equal 
rectangular elements, but the relationships of the elements to one another 
differed from pattern to pattern (see Fig. I A for sample pattern). A’s (the 
instructor’s) ob was to describe orally one of these abstract patterns to the 
members of his class as accurately as possible, accuracy to be measured from 
the students’ reproductions of the described (but unseen) patterns. 

Two instructors were used, and four groups of students (total student 
N = 80), with each instructor describing four patterns to each student group. 
There were four conditions of feedback: 1. Zero feedback in which instructors 
sat behind a movable blackboard to describe the patterns. No questions or 
noises were permitted from the students. 2. The visible audience —. in 
which students and instructor could see one another but no s g by 
students was allowed. 3. A yes-no condition in which the visib ad audience 
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was permitted to say only yes or no in response to questions from the 
instructor. And 4. a free feedback situation in which students were permitted 
to ask questions, interrupt, etc. 


FIG. 1.SAMPLE PROBLEMS 


A. SAMPLE OF PROBLEMS USED 
IN EXP. 1 
































B. SAMPLE OF PROBLEMS USED 
IN EXP. Il 


With the use of a kind of Latin Square arrangement it was possible then 
to have each instructor use each condition of feedback in a different order. 
(See Table 1.) 
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TABLE 1 DESIGN OF EXPERIMENT I 
Pattern No. 1 2 3 4 5 6  § 8 
Class 1: zero V-A Y-N free zero V-A Y-N free 
(Instructor X) (Instructor Y) 
Class 2: V-A Y-N free zero V-A Y-N free zero 
(Instructor Y) (Instructor X) 
Class 3: Y-N free zero V-A Y-N free. zero V-A 
(Instructor X) (Instructor Y) 
Class 4: free zero V-A Y-N free zero V-A Y-N 
(Instructor Y) (Instructor X) 





Besides reproducing the test patterns, students were asked to estimate 
their confidence in the correctness of their answers and, after the last pattern, 
to indicate the feedback condition they found most comfortable. We also 
timed the description of each pattern. 

All students were given the same instructions at the beginning of the 
class period. They were told that the experiment was a test of their ability 
to understand instructions, and that they were to work as rapidly and as 
accurately as possible. Both instructors had had some previous experience 
in describing similar patterns, and both had participated in the construction 
of the test patterns. 

Students’ papers were scored for accuracy on a scale from o to 6. A 
particular rectangular element was scored correct if it bore the correct 
relationship to the preceding element. The first element was scored correct 
if it was correctly oriented on the page. 


RESULTS: 
1. Accuracy 


The mean accuracy score for all patterns increased steadily from zero to 
free feedback. With zero feedback the mean was 4°7 out of a possible 6. The 
range of means for the eight different patterns given under this condition 
was 3°1 to $9. Under the visible audience condition the mean score was $°3 
with a range from 4°5 to 5*9. Under the yes-no condition the mean score was 
5*5, the range 5-0 to 5°8. With free feedback the mean was 5:6 and the range 
$*I to 6°0. 


2. Confidence Level 


Students’ estimates of their own accuracy correlated closely with actual 
accuracy. For all patterns the mean confidence levels were: zero feedback, 4:6; 
visible audience, +3; yes-no, 5°6; free feedback, 5-5. No effects of experience 
could be detected. There was a tendency to favor one instructor for the free 
feedback situation and the other for all others. These differences were slight 
and may indicate a differential skill on the part of the instructors in handling 
the different feedback conditions. 
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3. Time 


The mean time required to give instructions under the four conditions 
were: zero feedback, 229 seconds; visible audience, 249 seconds; yes-no, 316 
seconds; free feedback, 363 seconds. Any decrease in time with experience is 
once again obscured by differences in difficulty. No clear-cut differences 
between instructors were apparent. 


4. Other Observations 


Both instructors noticed some rather interesting behavior under certain 
conditions. When using free feedback, both found that on some occasions the 
students utilized their opportunities to speak by speaking aggressively and 
with hostility. There were comments like: “That's impossible”; “Are you 
purposely trying to foul us up?”; “You said left, it has to be right”; and so 
on. These comments even flowed on to students’ papers, when they wrote 
beside their patterns such comments as: “The teacher made mistakes on this 
one, I didn’t.” These hostile reactions seemed to occur only when the free 
feedback condition followed other conditions. Both instructors noticed too 
that their free feedback experience stood them in good stead in the zero feedback 
situations. A student in the free feedback situation might say, “Oh, it looks like 
an L.” In the next use of that pattern the instructors would find themselves 
saying, “It looks like an L.” 


COMMENTARY 


Although these data indicate that free feedback does yield more accurate 
results than the other conditions, some new questions arise. Can it not be 
argued that the free feedback method is more effective simply because it 
requires more time? Would the time required decrease if free eda were 
used continuously? Does the free feedback method always put the teacher on 
the spot? Will he be attacked for his errors or lack of knowledge? Though 
free feedback may be helpful at first, is it of any use after the student and 
the teacher have had an opportunity to straighten out their language diffi- 
culties? Can the teacher improve just as much after a series of experiences 
without feedback as after a series with feedback? Can we show continuous 
improvement in the course of several trials without feedback? 


EXPERIMENT II 
FEEDBACK vs. NO FEEDBACK 


In an attempt to answer some of these questions we designed another 
series of experiments that seemed to permit the most efficient use of our 
limited supply of instructors and students. The purpose of these experiments 
was to compare the two extreme conditions, free feedback and zero feedback, 
over a longer series of trials. 
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METHOD 


Using eight new geometric patterns, all made up of six elements (see 
Fig. I B), we selected ten instructors and ten separate groups of students, the 
groups ranging in size from six to twenty-four. Five of the instructors were 
members of the English Department at the Institute, one taught German, 
one economics, and three psychology. Four of the classes were speech classes, 
six were general psychology. For three pairs of instructors the procedure was 
as follows: 

Instructor A faced class A with four patterns in sequence and zero feedback. 
Then instructor B faced class A with four new patterns in sequence and free 
feedback. Instructor A then faced class B with his original four patterns and 
free feedback. Then instructor B faced class B with his original four patterns 
and zero feedback. For the other two pairs of instructors the procedure was 
reversed, instructor A beginning with free feedback. 

We again asked for confidence levels, from both the students and 
instructors. 


RESULTS: 
1. Overall 


The results of this experiment bear out the trend of the first. The mean 
student accuracy score for all zero feedback trials was 5-2 of a possible 6; the 
mean with feedback was 5-9. These means represent the students of ten in- 
structors. The ranges for individual instructors were, with zero feedback, 
3°8 to 5°8; with free feedback, 5-6 to 6-0. This difference between these means 
is significant at the 1% level. 

In students’ confidence in their results, the data again correlate closely 
with accuracy. The mean for zero feedback is 5-0 with a range from 3°5 to 
5°7, while for free feedback the mean is 5-8 and the range 5-4 to 6-0. These 
differences are also significant. 

In terms of time required to describe each pattern, free feedback remains 
a more time-consuming process. The average time for zero feedback is 166 
seconds with a range from 60 to 273. For free feedback the average time is 
284 seconds with a range of 193 to 423. These differences too are significant. 

Finally in our measure of teacher confidence, means were 4°5 with zero 
feedback and 5-0 with free feedback, with respective ranges of 2°5 to $°5 and 
4°5 to 5°8. In all cases instructors were less confident than their students. 

In every case individual instructors changed in the same direction as the 
means. Every instructor got better results with feedback than without, and 
every instructor took longer with feedback than without. 


2. Effects of Experience 


In Figure II are shown curves representing the changes in accuracy from 
pattern to pattern. Each instructor, you will recall, described four patterns 
in sequence under conditions of zero feedback and then free feedback. 
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From these accuracy curves one can see that free feedback starts at almost 
the maximum level and stays there. Zero feedback changes in the direction of 
greater accuracy from trial to trial. 

As far as time (Fig. III) is concerned, the reverse is true. Zero feedback 
remains more or less constant, while free feedback time declines progressively. 

There is at least one other way of analyzing the data that provides some 
rather interesting results. Our experimental design supplied us with data for 
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PROBLEM 


all combinations of (a) inexperienced (with these patterns) and experienced 
instructors, and (b) inexperienced and experienced classes, working (c) with 
and without feedback. The data broken down this way indicate that in- 
structors’ experience is the most significant factor present. Differences be- 
tween experienced and inexperienced instructors are always greater than 
between experienced and inexperienced classes. This difference holds for zero 
feedback only, since with free feedback there are no perceptible differences 


among any of the different conditions. 
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3. Other Observations 


One of our hypotheses in these experiments centered on the effects of 
feedback on the relationship between sender and receiver. We have no 
quantitative data that are relevant to this hypothesis, but we do have some 
observations that were astonishing in their consistency. These observations 
amounted to this. When an instructor faced a new class with free feedback, 
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PROBLEM 


he got fairly rational feedback. That is, the students asked questions or asked 
for elaboration or repetition of a point. But when an instructor faced a class 
that had just been exposed to a zero feedback session, the instructor got an 
attack. The students asked lots of questions, but with barbs and implications 
about the instructor’s (in)ability to do his job. The new instructor had 
innocently opened Pandora’s box. This haiti did not last through more 
than one or two patterns, nor did it prevent the majority of students from 
expressing a preference for the free feedback method. 
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COMMENTARY 


In a sense these experiments demonstrate the obvious. When a receiver 
B is free to ask questions he can get a better understanding of what the 
sender A is trying to communicate. Moreover, with free feedback both the 
sender and the receiver can feel, correctly, more confident that they have 
respectively sent and received accurately. Free feedback requires more time, 
but there is some evidence that this time differential decreases with increased 
understanding between the sender and the receiver. Apparently the use of 
continuing free feedback could lead directly back into zero feedback, for once 
the common areas of misunderstanding have been clarified, contemporaneous 
feedback will no longer be necessary. 

Apparently it is possible to improve communication skill with minimal 
feedback. The fourth zero feedback pattern is almost always more accurately 
sent than the first. This improvement can perhaps be thought of as a kind 
of personal feedback in which the instructor's own words are utilized to help 
him to increase his own effectiveness in the future. Much of it is no doubt 
empathetic, the instructor imagining himself in the receiver’s place and cor- 
tecting his sending as a consequence. Some of the improvement, however, 
may come from feedback which our experimental barriers failed to block 
out; feedback in the form of noises, sighs, shuffling of chairs. We do not 
know from these experiments whether or not an instructor using zero feed- 
back could eventually reach the free feedback level of accuracy and confidence, 
but it is clear that under our experimental conditions he can improve over 
his own original zero feedback level. 

Besides the findings about the direct effects of feedback, the data raise 
some questions about indirect effects. We observed in both experiments that 
free feedback after zero feedback is accompanied by hostility. This hostility was 
apparently an effect of the zero feedback experience. It lasts only through one 
or two free feedback trials. Why should this be so? We believe that the mech- 
anism centers around the notion of “certainty’’. In our attempts to satisfy our 
needs we must be as certain as possible that we are successful. Uncertainty is 
frustrating. Without feedback uncertainty is prevalent. 

In the same vein we noted that instructors’ confidence is lower than 
students’ confidence. We suggest that the instructor can be satisfied only by 
knowing that the receiver is getting the proper information. But the receiver 
can be satisfied by comparing his own work with the sender’s directions. The 
receiver then has more information available against which to check his own 
progress toward his goal. Hence he can be more certain of his progress. But 
the sender is not sure of what the receiver is receiving. He can get some 
information with feedback, but almost none but his own empathy without 
feedback. Hence his certainty and confidence are low. These differential 
feelings of certainty, adequacy, and hostility seem to us to be the most 
significant differentials between our free feedback and zero feedback systems. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Since the scope of this research has been limited by the utilization of one 
kind of problem, one kind of sender-receiver situation, and a relatively short 
series x experiences, our conclusions must be severely circumscribed. 

To summarize, we found that, within narrow limits: 1. a completion of 
the circuit between sender and receiver (feedback) increases the accuracy with 
which information is transmitted. 2. Feedback also increases receiver and 
sender confidence in what they have accomplished. 3. The cost of feedback 
is time. But the difference in time between free feedback and zero feedback 
appears to decrease. 4. A sender and a receiver can improve without what 
we have defined as feedback experience. 5. Free feedback experience improves 
subsequent zero feedback trials measurably. 6. Sender experience contributes 
more than receiver experience to improved accuracy of communication. 
7. Zero feedback engenders some hostility in the receiver that becomes clearly 
perceptible when the situation changes from zero to free feedback. This hostility 
is short-lived, lasting through only one or two free feedback trials. 8. Zero 
feedback engenders doubt in the sender. 

These findings support the hypothesis that free feedback is an aid to 
accuracy in interpersonal communication. Free feedback seems to permit the 
participants to learn a mutual language, which language once learned may 
obviate the necessity for further feedback. 

The findings also support the hypothesis that the presence or absence of 
feedback affects the sender-receiver relationship. Zero feedback is accompanied 
by low confidence and hostility; free feedback is accompanied by high 
confidence and amity. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Psychology. T. M. Newcomb. Dryden Press, New York, 1950. pp. 663. $4.75. 


Here is yet another textbook on Social Psychology, but one of considerable import- 
ance. Professor Newcomb’s major contribution is that in this book he has given the first 
convincing statement of the field and approach of social psychology. No longer do we 
have merely to steal parts of individual psychology and parts of sociology and anthro- 
pology pretending that the result is a separate subject called social psychology. Newcomb 
defines the distinctive field of social psychology as the study of interaction; this includes 
the effect on behaviour of the social environment and the interaction of people in groups 
and as members of groups. It is the study of the behaviour of individuals against a back- 
ground of shared behaviour. The clear statement and systematic application of this point 
of view will be welcomed by many social psychologists, and should lead to clearer think- 
ing concerning the integration of the social sciences. It may be suggested that the field 
would have been even more clearly defined if the distinctive methods of social psychology 
had been given more space; there is an excellent chapter on attitude measurement but 
there is little about controlled observation, sociometry, or small group experiments. 

This is, however, essentially a book for students and no pains have been spared in 
making it interesting and comprehensible; the contents of the 663 pages are quickly 
grasped. The primary aim of the book is to provide a clear conceptual framework for 
interpreting social phenomena and to suggest a set of explanatory theories in terms of 
them. Some of the latter are original, some are taken over from others; some are well 
supported by evidence (in the book or elsewhere), some are not. Concrete studies men- 
tioned are given in detail and more as illustrative material than as supporting evidence. 
These new hypotheses and formulations are of such interest that one wishes that the book 
had been written as a theoretical monograph rather than as a textbook. There could then 
have been less repetition and careful explanation and instead more discussion of these 
hypotheses in the light of the vast literature which the author knows so well. It is un- 
avoidable in a social psychology textbook that the author should state dogmatically his 
views on perception, learning, and motivation, processes about which there is con- 
troversy and which have generally been studied in contexts far removed from social 
sendioolony. In this book perception is emphasized at the expense of learning, but no 
reference is made to work on social perception. It is to be hoped that experimental 
psychologists will extend our knowledge of these processes into the social field both in 
respect of the object—e.g., perception of people and groups, and of the context—e.g., 
perception as a group member and in social situations. 

The book starts with motives and attitudes which are treated as intervening variables, 
themselves unreliably related to their causes but useful for classifying and hence explaining 
behaviour. The concept of motive pattern is used, defined as “a sequence of “Fo 
characterized by relative constancy of motivation” (p. 96). Goal-oriented behaviour is 
distinguished from threat-oriented behaviour, wherein the aim is defensive—an improve- 
ment on Maier’s distinction. Attitudes are interpreted as “states of readiness for motive 
arousal” (p. 118), though surely drives are also partly aroused by external stimuli so that 
the difference is only one of degree. This ramet rT removes the need for the discussion 
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of the effect of motivation on attitudes. There is not much about the acquisition of 
attitudes, but a great deal about changing them, and here repetition might have been 
avoided by dealing with the subject entirely under the changing of frames of reference. 
The chapter on the measurement of attitudes and public opinion is of exceptional clarity 
and emphasizes the need for validation against behaviour. 

The influence of the group on the individual is discussed in terms of roles and norms. 
The formation of social norms is explained by the need for common frames of reference 
to give common meanings for communication—this is the first explanation that has been 
offered for it. It may be objected that this does not explain the convergence of attitudes, 
since people with common frames of reference can have different attitudes if their goals 
differ (p. 223); there is, moreover, plenty of successful communication between people 
with different frames of reference, as for instance in Sherif’s autokinetic experiment. This 
phenomenon requires explanation in terms of basic individual processes since it is the 
most elementary phenomenon at the group level. The most widely used concept in the 
book is that of role which is generally used to mean the approved behaviour for occupants 
of a position; while a role behaviour is a motive pattern as an individual takes a role 
(p. 330). The use of the term is restricted to cases where the individual is aware of being 
perceived as the occupant of a position (p. 331). However, it is said that a person at a 
cocktail party can choose the roles of arguer, solitary drinker, etc. (p. 535); these can 
scarcely correspond to positions and it would be better to use role-playing as a distinct 
concept covering all cases of deliberately taking a socially defined part or conforming to 
social demands, and using role behaviour for the approved behaviour for a position 
regardless of its causes. About the self, the theory that self-perceptions are a result of 
social reflection is put forward rather uncritically and no use is made of ego-involvement. 

Personality comes late in the book which hitherto had not dealt with individual 
differences. Only clinically based theories are reported, but these are handled with great 
skill, making this a very fascinating part of the book. Particularly interesting are Horney’s 
typology of self-other attitudes which is a welcome newcomer to social psychology, the 
reformulation of Freud’s and Adler’s theories as the learning of early roles, and the 
interpretation of repression as the result and cause of interaction. But while all this is 
highly suggestive, the usefulness of the concepts and the validity of the theories are 
matters that await further research. Culture and personality are dealt with neatly by use 
of roles. Parental needs and cultural roles which are mediated by the family lead to child- 
hood experiences. The role training received by the children leads to the continuation of 
the role system, while they too when they become parents will have the same personali 
needs. It might perhaps have been indicated that while this is a flourishing field of coat 
the detailed evidence so far is rather slight. Individual variation in role behaviour is 
considered, including varying motivations and the possibility of role fixation. 

There is an excellent section on group membership. A group is defined as con- 
taining persons who share norms, and whose roles interlock (p. 492), a rather useful 
definition obtained by the inclusion of empirical facts, but which necessarily raises the 
question ““When are groups formed?” The marginal man and minority group member 
are discussed under ons and conflicting group memberships. Prejudice is considered 
as a social norm which directs the personality needs of individuals. It may lead to hostility 
when there are barriers to communication and mutual reinforcement of threat-orientated 
behaviour. Finally, satisfaction in a group leads to belongingness and this, at the group 
level, to cohesiveness. Perhaps French’s experiment might have been mentioned more 
suitably under cohesiveness than under organization. Although many such illustrations 
are drawn from studies of small groups there is relatively little actually about them; the 
conclusions of such studies can only be applied very tentatively to phenomena on a larger 
scale, although it is part of the importance of the small group that it is a source of highly 
validated principles for the explanation of other social phenomena. 
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These comments only scratch the surface of a book that will probably become a 
standard text and which is a very considerable achievement in integrating social psycho- 
logical theory. 

Michael Argyle. 


Pattern for Industrial Peace. William Foote Whyte. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1951. 
Pp- 245. $3.50. 


This is the story of a change in the relations between management and workers in the 
Chicago plant of the Inland Steel Container Company. The Company, a subsidiary of the 
Inland Steel Company, has approximately 500 workers who are organized by the local 
branch of the United Steel Workers of America. The book is a case history based on 
information from interviews, discussions, and documentary records collected after the 
events had occurred. Successive drafts of the book were submitted to and discussed with 
all of the people who took leading parts in the events and the revisions arising from these 
discussions were spread over a period of two years. The book is presented in two parts— 
the study and the analysis of the case. There are in addition three appendices on research 
method, the record in figures, and contract comparisons of 1946 and 1947. 

The story occupies well over half of the book and is brilliantly told. Professor Whyte 
brings the people and the events to life in a way that is too rare in case-history writing. 
It reads as a first-class novel, and one gets to know the leading characters. Lucius Love is 
one of them. He is a negro who became president of a trade union local which had equal 
numbers of white and negro members. Professor Whyte does not labour the significance 
of this, he sketches it in lightly but vividly in actual incidents: “ . . . And then the awe- 
struck onlookers saw the foreman walk away from the job with his arm on Love’s 
shoulder”, and in Love’s own words, when he was asked to do something “‘special for 
his own people”: “Well I’m just president of the union and I’m carrying out the laws 
of the union. If you want those laws changed you go before the meeting and make a 
motion.” One wishes to know a lot more about Lucius Love, and the others in this story 
—John Gossett, Robert Novy, Lawrence Shafer, William Caples, and Joseph Kluck. 

The theoretical framework, however, into which Professor Whyte fits his analysis, 
hardly does justice to the richness of his clinical material. He uses the concepts of inter- 
action, symbols, activities, and sentiments. He translates the events of the story into these 
terms, but the translation provides little explanation of their course. Some generalizations 
are made—about advisable behaviour in negotiating meetings, use of power, and differ- 
ences between unorganized conflict and organized cooperation—but the impression 
remains that these conclusions could have been reached without the framework used. 
Much of the analysis turns on the personalities of the leading players and on the effects 
of introducing new personalities into a conflict situation. One would wish for more 
extensive interpretations of leader-follower relationships and the changes which occurred 
in them, in the sense that the introduction of new personalities must Rare satisfied some 
needs, either conscious or unconscious, both of workers and of management. 

In discussing his scheme for analysis, Professor Whyte says, “. . . But, in the main, 
the selection of observations has been dictaved by a theory of human relations.” There 
can be little doubt that this is so—but it would appear that a far richer theory has been 
used than has been made explicit. In the same section he says, “To be sure, the human 
interest I found in some idle has led me to take them up in greater detail than would 
be justified by pure scientific considerations. I would like people to read this book.” It is 
to ¢ hoped that Professor Whyte will find a theoretical formulation which accords more 
closely with his human interest and which does justice to his insightful observations. There 
is no doubt that people will read his book—for the story alone it deserves to be read and 
re-read. 


A. K. Rice. 
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Testament for Social Science: An essay in the Application of Scientific Method to Human 
Problems. Barbara Wootton. Allen & Unwin, London. 1950. pp. 197. 15s. 

This essay starts from the familiar contrast between the highly sophisticated and 
relatively successful techniques which man can now apply to the control of his physical 
environment and the pitiable incompetence which is common in his handling of his 
relations with his fellow men. This contrast is matched by another between the rigorous 
and persistent application of scientific method to the problems of the physical world, and 
its almost complete absence, certainly until recent times, in dealing with human problems. 

From this the author concludes that we ought at least to consider seriously whether 
we can apply scientific method as rigorously and persistently to social as to physical 
phenomena, and whether we are not justified in hoping for rewards comparable to those 
of the physical sciences if we do. This is the task she sets herself in the rest of the book, 
and carries out in a way which cannot fail to impress the reasonably disinterested reader. 

She brings to her task a rich fund of experience from the mutual interchange of 
teaching in the social sciences, from social research, and from her wide reading, which 
makes her particularly well qualified to consider the possibilities and difficulties of the 
application of scientific method in the field. This experience has been thoroughly inte- 
grated, and is now analysed and used in her argument in a manner which is a model 
of lucidity, clear-thinking and objectivity in a field of study where these are too frequently 
lamentably lacking. She discusses admirably the nature of scientific method, and considers 
competently and in detail the differences in its application to physical and social phe- 
nomena. The road she sees for social science is hard, with many difficulties, not the oe 
the inhibiting effect of its philosophic, speculative tradition. There is need for modesty 
about results, and continuous painstaking effort; but no cause for despair. Mrs. Wootton 
is confident of the ultimate outcome, and inspires like confidence in her reader. 

In a book of this kind which is concerned with the fringes of knowledge in its field, 
many statements are highly controversial and even Mrs. Wootton with her deep and 
sincere conviction of the need for strict application of scientific method does not entirely 
avoid making unscientific implicit assumptions with which others would disagree. This 
only shows how difficult is the task of rigorously applying scientific method in the social 
sciences. For example, Mrs. Wootton works on an assumption about human nature which 
gives much less weight to its inherent aggressiveness than many other social scientists 
would consider justified. In talking of mental health she states that one of the problems 
is that there is little or no natural selection to eliminate the failures. Do we know? She 
considers that the phenomena of the social sciences change more rapidly and radically 
than those of the physical sciences, which creates additional difficulties for them. One 
wonders if this is true, or whether it is not simply that the physical sciences have had time 
and opportunity to reach more basic data. 

Such points are of minor importance, however; the important thing is that one feels 
Mrs. Wootton would be more than willing to have scientific method applied to them, 
and to accept the findings. We can only hope that this book will encourage more people, 
professional social scientists and laymen alike, to emulate her. 

I. E. P. Menzies. 
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